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We have obtained a copy of this bill, which is yet in progress through 
the House of Commons, and have given it very minute attention ; 
for we consider more of the happinesss and misery of the people of 
England to depend on the magistracy than on any other of our 
institutions. 

We must say we are thoroughly dissatisfied with the measure, in 
the mass, Even those parts of it which we think, in their principle, 
wholesome, are disfigured and injured by some of the provisions in 
detail. Considered as a codification and amendment of the laws 
relating to the justices of the peace, we cannot but regard it to be 
so utterly insufficient and jejune, that it is to us a matter of ex- 
treme wonder that it should be the result of so much experience as 
Mr. Hobhouse undoubtedly must possess on this subject, to say 
nothing of its being sanctioned and brought forward by Mr. Peel. 

In considering this subject we must be permitted to state that we 
are not led by any vague theories,—we judge from a knowledge of 
facts acquired by experience, and we have applied them to those 
broad priuciples of polity, which, and not party spirit, have ever guided 
us in the public matters we have discussed. It is, certainly, not the 
present moment that we should choose to impugn a measure of 
Mr. Peel's, unless we felt that our duty, as public writers, imperatively 
called upon us to expose so insufficient, and, as we believe, so injurious, 
a piece of legislation as that of which we are treating. 

We shall now proceed to notice the main provisions of the bill, 
making our comments on them as we go along. After repealing a 
multiplicity of Acts now in force, and abolishing the distinction of the 
quorum, a sensible amendment as far as it goes, the first positive 
enactment is to raise the qualification of magistrates from 1001. a year 
to 300/. It is with the greatest pain that we see a proposition of 
this nature brought forward by the Government at this time of day. 
If there be one general evil which corrodes the social arrangements 
of this country, it is the prevalence of aristocratical power and 
influence. We repeat what we hinted last month, that an absolute 
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monarchy is a state of blessedness as compared with an oligarchy. 
The king can have no _ direct, daily, ever-working interests 
in opposition to those of the body of his people,—there are, 
it is true, some passions which, on occasion, may lead him to acts 
very detrimental to them, but it is out of the nature of things that 
those multifold, constant, every-day motives of selfishness, which 
actuate so large a proportion of the aristocratical body, can have any 
effect upon him. These are not vague words; they are grounded on 
facts. We do not mean to assert that all the country gentlemen are 
actuated by such motives—but many are, and more by some portion 
or other of them in some degree. 

We fear we cannot indulge in any reasonable hope that we shall 
ever see the magistracy composed of a class wholly different from 
those who constitute it at present. We have not, in the very least, 
changed our opinion that it is strongly advisable that the justices 
should be of the profession of the law. On the contrary, the more 
we have thought upon it, the more we consider it feasible ;—would to 
heaven we could say we believed it to be nearer adoption! It would 
be necessary that the salaries should be of a magnitude sufficient to 
attract barristers undeniably competent to the office; but we firmly 
believe the superior administration of justice would be thoroughly 
worth the paying for. In matters of such importance, dread of ex- 
pense is exactly the very most expensive thing in the world. Bad 
service is not worth buying at all—and it creates expense by its very 
badness. But even one of the chief merits of the plan we propose 
will operate against its adoption; the absence, namely, of those 
local prejudices and personal interests which the present magis- 
trates have, by being in the commission, such means of promoting, 
and the frustrating of which, by an impartial and more wholesome 
system, we fear it will be many a long year before they in any degree 
allow. The arrangement we suggest would combine all the advan- 
tages of constant residence, and be free from all its drawbacks. What 
some of these latter are our readers will have an opportunity of seeing 
as we go on. 

Mr. Peel grounds the proposed increase of qualification on the fact 
that property has increased, and that there are plenty of persons who 
possess the amount about to be required to form the necessary 
number of justices. We cannot see that this can, in itself, support 
Mr. Peel's alteration in the most remote degree. It is only the minor 
of a syllogism from which he draws his consequence, without any 
major at all. To make the assertion in the least available, it ought 
to be preceded by the proposition, “ That it is advisable that no one 
should be a justice of peace who has not 300l. a year;” then his 
allegation that there are plenty of people with that property competent 
to the office, might fairly be followed by the conclusion, “ergo, the 
law shall raise the qualification to that amount.” But it is somewhat 
remarkable that Mr. Peel, almost in the same breath, makes the 
admission, both by words and action, that the 100/. a year magistrates 
are competent; for he says, he does not mean to propose the removal 
of those who now exist. This places him upon whichever horn of 
the following dilemma he may be pleased to select. If such magis- 
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trates are incompetent, the country has a right to demand their 
removal ; if they be competent, there is no reason for declaring there 
shall be no more such, Mr. Peel says, ‘‘ he believes that the rise of 
qualification would be an improvement ;”—now, we really are at a loss 
to conceive Why, in a matter of such vast national importance, the 
honourable secretary will ‘not condescend to give the House or the 
country the slightest intimation of what the grounds may be on which 
that belief is founded. And of such reasons he does not give even 
the very least shadow. 

For our own part, we think the increase of qualification the very 
last thing that should be adopted ; and we, at least, shall make no 
secret of why it is we think so. It is to us matter of amaze- 
ment that Mr. Peel can have held his present office so long, and not 
have seen that at least seven out of ten of the multitudinous evils 
arising from the magistracy, as at present constituted, are caused by 
the narrow, selfish, aristocratical, and ¢erri/orial spirit of the mass of the 
country-gentlemen, The soul (if we may abuse so noble a word by thus 
applying it, even metaphorically) of the feudal system‘ still, to a very 
great degree, exists among that class in this country, though, thank 
heaven, its carcase is rotten long ago. There is no longer the arm of 
flesh to enforce the dictates of the mean and tyrannous spirit bya 
blow with a battle-axe ;—it now must work circuitously, by mis- 
applying, distorting, and not seldom by violating, the law. We have 
used the words which may seem strong in the last sentence, not in the 
heat of argument, but from calm and deliberate reflection. This is a 
subject which we have long studied, both by watching, and by apply- 
ing facts, and if we feel strongly upon it, it is because we know its 
vast importance, and that we feel that if we are wrong it is not from 
want of diligence in our investigation. 

We are most far from saying, or from wishing to imply, that there 
are not many most well-intentioned gentlemen on the bench, a large 
proportion of whom are highly able also. Nay, there are several in- 
stances occur to us in which application and constant experience have 
rendered the parties as effective as even professional men could prove. 
But these last are very rare; and the others, with all our esteem for 
them individually, we cannot but consider as a small minority of the 
whole body. As a mass, passing over for the present the want of legal 
knowledge, which is inseparable from the present system,—but which 
is the constant cause of the most hurtful errors,—there is, to a great 
extent, a carelessness not short of culpable, both in the neglect and 
in the manner of doing business. Clerks, who have a direct interest 
in forwarding litigation, are trusted to a most injurious extent ; but, 
above all, local and personal interests, and, if we may so speak, the spirit 
of caste, lead to malversations of which the public in general have no 
idea. It would startle them were the evasions and direct breaches 
of the law under the one head of Game cases to be laid before them. 
It constantly oceurs at the Assize that persons accused of poaching are 
kept back, that the justices, possessing above 300/. u- year, may try them 
themselves, This is a direct violation of the first principle of law, 
even to say nothing of justice—that every prisoner shall have his trial 
at the first gaol-delivery which occurs after his commitment, in which 
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the court is competent to try his case. The Quarter Sessions never, 
in practice, try capital cases—but the Assize is always a general gaol- 
delivery ; and the gaol ought to be left without a single prisoner, save 
as a convict, when it is over. It would be next to impossible that in 
the county-gaols, if the governor were—which in most instances cer- 
tainly is the case—a man who thoroughly knows, and honestly exe- 
cutes, his duty, such things should happen; for, if no prosecutor 
appeared, he would inform the judge, who would insist upon the neces- 
sary steps being taken. But, in counties of any magnitude, there are 
general divisions, and from one to four or five local prisons, where 
such prisoners may, with a little dexterity, be kept back from the 
Assize. A friend of ours has pointed out to us more than one case in 
one county, which occurred on this very last circuit, of men committed, 
on accusations of poaching, early in January “ till Sessions,” thereby 
taking no more notice of the Lent Assizes than if they did not exist. 
The Epiphany Sessions being over about a week, these men have to 
lie in gaol till the week but one after Easter, notwithstanding their 
direct legal right to be tried at the preceding Assize. And these 
instances, as is known to many more than will speak, are of frequent 
occurrence in various parts of the kingdom. This proceeding should 
be put a final stop to. 

It is most grievous that any one should lie in prison one moment 
longer than is necessary before he is tried for the offence wherewith he 
is charged, and there can be no reason assigned why a peremptory 
clause should not be inserted to that effect ; the liberty of the subject 
demands it imperiously. 

We have cited these as points directly tangible ; but the same spirit 
exists in numberless instances, which it would be vain to attempt to 
set before general readers. An attempt to do so would be intricate to 
all, and unintelligible to many ; and we always design these articles to 
be perfectly plain to the non-professional. It is evident that a body 
with common interests is not likely to be thoroughly impartial when 
those interests are called into play in the case of a friend, and may 
be in his own to-morrow. And it is to neutralize this spirit, to 
prevent the whole body of magistracy having the same line of interest 
and prejudice, which is by no sort of means always, or even gene- 
rally, in consonance with that of the bulk of the people,—that we 
would have a leaven of the upper portion of the middle classes in- 
troduced into the existing dough. We do not wish the qualification to 
be reduced below its present amount—but we answer Mr. Peel’s 
increase of property, by saying, that the progress of events has 
raised it in fact, though not nominally. Education and intelligence 
have spread to a degree, that a man with an income of 100/. in the 
the fifth year of George II., would not recognise his grade in his suc- 
cessor in the tenth of George IV. The magistracy would, we have 
not a shadow of doubt, be far more fair and trust-worthy if such 
persons as we have alluded to were made members of it. 

There is, indeed, one principle of qualification which we would 
alter: it is a principle which pervades almost every qualification by 
property in this country, and which we cannot but consider both an 
insult and a disgrace to England in its present state. We allude to 
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the property required being always real property. This, too, is a relic 
of the fendal system. It is one of the vety few principles of that 
equally wicked and absurd system which had some shadow of common 
sense in its own day—for in that day there was no other descrip- 
tion of property. But now!—in what does the real power of Eng- 
land consist ?—in what are the interests of the vast majority of its 
inhabitants involved ?—In the land ?—Look at the geographical size 
of the country, and be answered. Could such a mite in point of 
size have its gigantic power from that size alone?—No; it is our 
commerce, our manufactures, that have brought us to where we are. 
That description of property has given us our present strength, and it 
ought to be officially recognised, as well as that ancient kind which 
has retained a superiority merely on the ground of its existence. 
The absurd prejudice that innovation is never an amendment also, 
which would have kept us still going naked and living on berries,— 
and which has ever retarded, and continues to retard, the great 
improvements of society by long years, sometimes amounting to 
centuries—it is this which still gives to landed gentlemen that pre- 
ponderance in power which, seeing that their real value is far less 
than that of the commercial classes, cannot but be most unfair, and 
therefore injurious*. 

We do, perhaps erroneously, but still most conscientiously and 
after the most mature thought, believe that, next to the appoint- 
ment of salaried magistrates, the intermingling of a fair proportion 
of men, lower in the (very enigmatical) advantage of birth, and 
without large territorial possessions and establishments, and the 
habits that naturally spring from such things,—in a word, of sound, 
sensible men of the middle classes—would be the greatest amelioration 
of the present state of the magistracy that could be effected. They 
would be free from, and consequently tend to counteract, those 
aristocratical feelings which now form the general characteristic of the 
body. In our last article of this series} we have given some instances 
of gross misconduct in the magistrates, directly springing from this 
spirit; and we have cited others from Mr. Brougham’s celebrated 
speech on the state of the law. They might be multiplied almost 
infinitely ;—but we must remember that there are other provisions of 
this bill to consider. , 

This spirit of aristocracy pervades a great number of those provi- 
sions. In the very first instance in which it is allowed to proceed 
against a magistrate, viz. for acting without having taken the oath, or 
without qualification, there is this monstrous piece of lop-sided justice. 
If the party suing succeed, he is entitled to costs as between party and 
party; if he fail, the magistrate may claim costs as between attorney 
and client. We must explain to those of our readers who are neither 
lawyers nor lawyees,—if we may be allowed the phrase—what these 
technical expressions imply. ‘They will, many of them, be surprised 
to hear—we know we were most intensely,—that when a man wins his 


_* It is often forgotten that the absurd prevalence of this principle leads the majo- 
rity of the House of Commons to avoid direct perjury by a mere trick, so as to 
Swear to the favourite qualification of 300J. a-year real property. 

+ London Magazine, No. VII. October, 1828. 
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suit, and is consequently declared entitled to have his costs. paid by the 
opposite party, he gets only avery small proportion of them ;—as they 
are rated on a very old scale—would that it were in fact as well as rea- 
son obsolete !—by which a great number of items for things, quite as 
necessary as those that are allowed, are excluded, and he is left to pay 
them himself. These are called costs between party and party, be- 
cause it is what is generally paid by one to the other. But when the 
gainer gets costs as between attorney and client, he is paid all. That 
such a system should still exist, is one of the very many disgraces to 
our existing laws: the man who justly brings an action, or he who 
has one unjustly brought against him, should be repaid all his fair and 
proper expenses. But we think its application in the present. instance 
quite as disgraceful as its existence. Every law-contest ought to be 
on * a fair field with no favour.” We have, however, heard this de- 
fended, as being exceedingly just and proper. Will our readers try 
to guess why ?—Simply because magistrates should be protected !—yes 
protected—on account of their taking all their trouble gratuitously for 
the good of the country. We have just three objections to this argument. 
The first is that, except in the merely technical sense, he is not 
paid in money, the magistrate does not serve at all gratuitously. He 
is plentifully repaid by importance, by power,—to say nothing of the 
¢rooked application of the latter, for that ought not to exist, and there- 
fore cannot be brought into a general argument. That he is repaid is 
amply proved by our second objection, viz. that it is not an inflicted 
office. No man need be a magistrate unless he pleases, and therefore 
he has no right to demand conditions which tend to injure bis efficacy 
as such. The third is, that supposing it were, as several offices are, 
such as constables, overseers, &c., an office which a man might be 
compelled to serve without fee or reward, still the legislature is doing 
direct injury to the people to create one of which the holder has any 
advantage allowed him in the enquiries into his conduct, which may 
be necessary, over individuals who undoubtedly have no voice in his 
nomination, or its manner. 

These arguments also apply to the fatal practical absence of respon- 
sibility which the justices enjoy—a system formally recognised in 
this bill. For the system, which would be farcical were not its effects 
monstrous, viz. that those to be appealed against shall have the option 
whether any appeal shall lie at all, is made the express foundation 
of one of the clauses. What chance, indeed, there is that practically 
any redress can be had, will appear when we state, that we hap- 
pened lately to be in company with four or five lawyers of considerable 
reputation and standing, when the conversation turning on criminal 
informations against magistrates for improper conduct, we asked if any 
of them ever knew of any case in which a rule that once.should be 
filed, had been made absolute. There was first a rapid fire of no,— 
no—no—from every one of them. But after a pause, the senior of 
them recollected that he had heard it rumoured that such a thing had 
occurred once, under very peculiar circumstances. Our non legal 
readers must be informed, that making the rule absolute does not, in 
the least, decide the case, it only allows it to be tried! 

How likely application to the authority which controls the appoiat- 
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ment—indeed which nominally makes it—has been to succeed for the 
last quarter of a century, it is pleasing to contemplate. We quote from 
Mr. Brougham’s speech. “It was laid down as a rule by the late Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, from which no consideration, his lordship was used 
to say, should induce him to depart, that however unfit a magistrate 
might be for his office, either from private misconduct or party feel- 
ing, he never would strike him off the list, until he had been con- 
victed of some offence by the verdict of a Court of Record. Upon 
this principle he always acted.”—Which principle, being interpreted, 
signifies, that unless a magistrate committed murder, highway-robbery, 
burglary, lareeny, or some similar trifle, he was by the worthy ez- 
Chancellor retained in the commission, “‘ however unfit he might be for 
his office?’ Really the country has every day fresh reason of grati- 
tude that the little Latin preposition we have placed in italics should 
be applicable to the title Chancellor as applied to the noble earl. 

We may as well notice here, as it refers to non-responsibility, that 
of the Quarter Sessions, in reality though not quite in name. It is 
our purpose to speak at the close of this article of that court espe- 
cially. We have. mentioned this very point both in our article of 
October last, and in our list in the diary last month; but, as our 
readers cannot carry our Magazine in their heads or their pockets, we 
must repeat it here. 

In cases of appeal, whether from convictions or otherwise, unless 
the Quarter Sessions think fit to allow it, no review can be had of 
their proceedings, however erroneous, except they appear on the face 
of the proceedings. It rests purely in their discretion whether they 
will grant a case or not; and in exercising this discretion, injustice 
constantly takes place. It is generally considered that where the 
question is a mere question of fact, a case should not be granted,— 
and in reality it scarcely ever is,—but that where it is a question 
of law, it should. Now we cannot see any foundation of sound 
reason for this distinction. It must be obvious that as much injury 
may arise from an erroneous decision with regard to matter of fact, 
as with regard to matter of law.—The means of redress, then, ought to 
be equally applicable to the one as to the other: and it.would surely 
be much better that the tribunal which decides should not have the 
sole power of saying, which it does always, whether its own proceed- 
ings are erroneous or not. The reluctance to submit a case, even on 
points of law, to the King’s Bench is becoming daily more manifest, and 
has arisen from the frequent animadversions of the judges upon deci- 
sions which they have reviewed, and which it is natural enough that 
the justices desire to avoid.—Now supposing it were enacted that 
in all cases of appeal to the Quarter Sessions, it should be lawful 
for any party to such appeal, on entering into sufficient security to 
pay the costs of the subsequent proceedings, should the decision be 
against him, to be entitled to have a case drawn up and submitted 
to the consideration of the King’s Bench. The whole mischief 
would be remedied, and the necessity of giving security for costs 
would prevent the too frivolous use of such a power.—The Court of 
King's Bench, ‘in these cases, should be empowered to act as on 
motion for a new trial in a civil case, and if the conclusion drawn 
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by the justices was such as the evidence did not support, to direct a 
rehearing of the appeal. It is particularly to be wished that in cases 
of conviction by magistrates this should be so, The appeal is, I am 
afraid, often almost from the same to the same, particularly in those 
counties where the conviction relates to some matter which is of gene- 
ral interest in the county, in which a considerable proportion of the 
magistrates must have a strong feeling against the prisoner. 

Lastly, as regards responsibility, the indirect, but still powerfully 
operating, one of public opinion is absent. Here, again, we will bor- 
row Mr, Brougham’s forcible words and high authority, to give weight 
to our own opinion. The judges of the very highest courts in the kingdom 
have, besides various others from which the magistracy are exempt, 
this strong motive of restraint—the country justices, not. ‘In the 
King’s Bench,” says Mr. Brougham, ‘‘ the name of the judge who 
pronounces the judgment is known, and the venerable magistrate 
stands before the country in his own proper person, always placed at 
the bar of public opinion. Here it is Lord Tenterden—it is Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailey, by their names: in the other case, it is merely the Quarter 
Sessions, which, as Swift says, is nobody’s name. ‘The individual 
magistrates composing it are not thought of; their names are not even 
published. It is a fluctuating body. If the same individuals always 
sat in the court, there might be some approach to responsibility. At 
present there is none ; and where there is no responsibility, injustice 
will occasionally be committed, as long as men are men. It would be 
some correction of the evil if the number of magistrates was fixed ; if 
their names were always known in connection with their acts ; and if 
they were more easily removable on proof of their misconduct.” 

Certainly ; let the mode of entitling every proceeding in the court of 
Quarter Sessions the act of the magistrates of such a county in that 
court assembled be annihilated. Let the names be promulgated ;— 
A. B., esq., chairman, and those of the other justices present, being 
on the face of the record. ‘This would also collaterally work another 
benefit; namely, it would soon render it necessary that the magistrates 
who take part in the decision should remain present during the whole 
case, and not, as now often happens, vote, like the Duke of Newcastle 
in the Queen’s business, having heard the evidence, only on one side ; 
—or, without arriving at this ducal perfection, only part on each. 

_ Such is the present formidable state of responsibility that the 
justices labour under! And a bill announced by Mr. Peel as one 
having the object to condense and alter the present numberless evil, 
obsolete, and contradictory statutes on this subject, into an amended 
code, contains no provisions on this point, except such as are calcu- 
lated to encrease,—no, that is not possible as to degree,—but to extend, 
as to prevalence, the absence of all restraint. One would really think 
that Mr. Hobhouse, the framer of the bill, was a re-incarnation of the 
spirit of the Baron of Bradwardine, in whom every idea was made 
subservient to that ofdescent. The ** land and beeves” are to insure to 
their owner power and protection in exercising it however he may please. 

Some of the minor enactments, to which the bill then proceeds, are 
salutary enough ; such as that the warrant of a justice shall have force 
* throughout that part of the United Kingdom called England, with- 
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out any indorsement or other authority from a justice of the place 
where the same shall be served or executed’” We rejoice to see that 
not even the city of London is excepted. All exclusive jurisdictions, 
in any thing but merely local regulation, are most hurtful; they do 
nothing but impede generalization, and afford a sanctuary for thieves 
for a time sufficient to enable them to effect their escape. The city 
may keep its mummeries of Lord Mayor’s day and Easter Monday; 
but when, as happens every day, their privileges, obsolete in reason, 
but alas still active in effect, interfere with the general administration 
of justice and prevention of crime, they ought to be annulled without 
apology or delay. Without delay, because the public interests demand 
it; without apology, because the city authorities have already shewn the 
most stiff-necked obstinacy against the smallest compromise, for conces- 
sion was not then asked ; civil words have proved futile—the strong 
hand of power should now be used. 

There are other facilities afforded to the circulation of warrants— 
provided either the crime was committed in the district of the justice 
who issues it, or that there is probable cause for believing the offender 
to be within it. ‘There are also improvements as to apprehending and 
securing accused parties. 

The next enactment of importance is, that the Petty Sessions ‘shall 
be regularly held. Of this we approve in itself, as well as that cer- 
tain matters should be adjudged nowhere else; but we confess we do 
think many of the details very faulty. In the first place, we cannot 
consider the mode of the Sessions being fixed at all ingenious. They 
are to be appointed, for next year, at a meeting held for the purpose 
in December, by the justices for the division, to be held “‘ on certain 
days, not less than one day in every lunar month, nor more than one 
day in every week ;” and, permanently, at the last Sessions in the 
year, for the following. Now, really, we think it is impossible for the 
justices to know what temporary causes may render advisable many 
or few Sessions six months or a year in advance. They are to have 
the power of adjournment, but that has reference merely to cases al- 
ready begun. No new ones would be admitted at the adjourned 
Session. It would be much better that they should be appointed for 
the next three months at every Quarter Sessions. 

Again, why should the cases arising in each division of a county be 
heard only in that division? It really might have been hoped that 
the absurd distinctions of hundreds would have been wholly done 
away, and that every man might have had recourse to that place which 
which was nearest and most cominodious for his purposes. But if the 
proposed arrangement is to take effect, in nine cases out of ten, on the 
borders of hundreds, parties will have to travel for miles, when by 
stepping across the boundary of the hundred they might be accommo- 
modated at once. 

We think, on the whole, that the principle of the regular recurrence 
of Petty Sessions is good; but without meaning any disrespect to 
Mr. Hobhouse, we must say, that a very great number of the detailed 
regulations are by no means calculated to add to either dispatch of 
business, or the convenience of the parties or of the justices. It is our 
object in this article, to adhere as much as possible to general princi- 
ples, comprehensible to all commonly clear-headed people, and to 
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abstain from thé technical minutia so likely to-scare albbut professional 
readers, If it were not for this, we would prove beyond all doubt the 
allegation we have just made: indeed we should, nevertheless, had we 
not reason to know that those who have most power with the bill wil! 
have the objections stated to them before it passes, from a quarter not 
to be suspected of prejudice, some highly respectable magistrates, 
namely, who are by no manner of means prejudiced against those of 
their calling, and who understand its practice thoroughly. 

Before we proceed to what, after all, is one of the very most impor- 
tant parts of the subject, the Quarter Sessions, we shall lay before our 
teaders a fact or two we have derived from the magistrates to whom we 
have just alluded, which go far to support our principle of opposition 
to public officers being paid by fees instead of salaries. We have 
gathered from them that the present system is liable to great abuse ; 
and that it has frequently been a benefit to the magistrate and not to 
the clerk, who is often, in fact, neither more nor less than nominal, the 
fees being actually received by the justice, and the clerk paid a 
certain sum per year, the residue, whatever it was, going into the 
justice’s pocket ! 

In very populous districts there is great temptation to adopt such a 
plan; and the result is, where it does take place, to bring the ad- 
ministration of justice into contempt. The real way would be to 
annihilate fees altogether, which always are productive of abuse, and 
institute a scale of salaries, proportioned as nearly as possible to the 
quantity of business each clerk has to perform, but in no instance ex- 
eeeding or falling beneath a fixed sum. Nor would it be difficult to 
arrange whence the stipend should be raised. If it arose partly out 
of the money levied under convictions, and partly out of the county 
rate, it should seem not to be improperly paid. ‘The amount paid by 
each parish would probably not exceed that now paid by it to the 
clerks in the shape of fees. 

And these facts are immediately derived from gentlemen who have 
undeniable means of knowing, and who are not, in the very least de 
gree, bitten with the mania of innovation. Quite the reverse, 

We shall notice only two more clauses, in which that preposterous 
spirit in favour of the justices is openly avowed, and enforced with 
great partiality. We repeat, and ever shall, that persons who need 
extraneous ‘protection in the execution of their duty” are not fit to 
exercise it. 


_“* And for the protection of justices of the peace and others in the execu- 
taon of their duty, be it enacted, that if any action, of any form whatever, shall 
be brought against any justice or constable, for any thing done in the éxecu- 
tion of his office, or against any other person acting by the order or in aid of 
such justice or constable, he or they may plead the general issue, and give 
the special matter in evidence thereupon, and if judgment, by verdict or 
otherwise, shall in such action be given for the defendant or defendants, he or 
they shall recover full costs as between attorney and client ; and every such 
action shall be laid in the county where the fact arose, and not elsewhere, and 
shall be commenced within sta calendar months after the fact committed, and 
not otherwise; and no process at the suit of a subject’ shal] be sued ou 

nst any justice of the peace for any thing by him done in the execution 
of his office, until notice in writing of such intended process shall have been, 
delivered to him, or left at' the usual place of his abode, by the attorney. or 
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agent for the party who intends to sue out the same, at least one calendar 
month before suing out the same $ in which notice shall be clearly and 
explicitly contained the cause of action which such party hath or claimeth to 
have against sueh justice, and at the foot of the notice shall be written the 
name of such attorney or agent, together with the place of his abode, who 
shall be entitled to have the fee of twenty shillings for preparing and serving 
such notice, and no more.” | 

Now this clause gives a dozen with one hand, and takes away at 
least ten with the other. There is a nominal redress, which the arrange- 
ments of detail render it almost impossible to reach, The whole enact- 
ment is phrased so as to shew that its real object is to shield the 
justices, not to relieve the people. Why should not the rules of 
pleading be left. untouched, instead of the most dangerous privilege, of 
pleading the general issue, being given? We must just explain what 
effect this produces. The general issue is the defendant meeting the 
plaintiff’s complaint by merely giving it the lie. —‘‘ You contracted with 
me to do so and so.”—*“ I did not.” ‘“ You have done me such or such 
an injury.”"—“I have not.” Now, in general, no more is allowed to 
be proved under this general denial, than the direct negative ; but, if 
the defendant be permitted to “ give special matter in evidence” upon 
this plea, he may bring forward a subtle and circuitous defence which 
the plaintiff, perhaps, (nay, it, may be presumed probably, or there is 
no protection in the clause,) never heard a word of before, and conse- 
quently cannot, be prepared to meet. Is this fair play ? 

Next, there is the former story—and this is another instance from 
that before cited—of the difference of costs: for, in the subsequent 
clause, which supposes for a moment the exceedingly improbable con- 
tingency of the plaintiff gaining the action, it is provided that he shall 
only have “his costs of suit;” which omission of the words, ‘“‘as 
between attorney and client,” causes it to enact that it shall only ‘* be 
as between party and party.” Is this fair play? 

Again, the action must be brought in the county ; where, in ninety- 
nine cases out. of a hundred, the. plaintiff is a man weak and powerless, 
in comparison with the defendant. In many cases is the venue* 
moved on the application. of the defendant, and in nearly all the 
plaintiff is allowed to choose his own, London, is always admitted ; 
unless it be made appear that. it is very remote, and maliciously chosen 
to inconvenience the defendant. But here influence would seem to be 
hoped for, else where the protection, the avowed object of the clause? 
Is this fair play ? : 

_ Lastly, all this arrangement about the notice, and being bound by 
its contents, is just so. much gratuity to the magistrate, which no other 
defendant in a, court of justice possesses, It may be urged that itis 
no unfair advantage. It is an advantage, and therefore.unfair, Every 
thing should be as between A. and B. in any. every-day case. 
But that this was not meant is manifest from the whole spirit, and in 
many places from the very wording, of the. clause, In no point, does 


it grant fair play. idamngt is 
The second clause, to which. we have the, same. objection, is the 
following pein : 


And be it enacted, That, in, all. actions against any justice, or justiges. of 
* The locality where the action is brought. 
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the peace for any thing done in the execution of his or their office in enfor- 
cing any summary conviction, whether respecting penalty, imprisonment, or 
any other matter, in case such conviction shall have been quashed, or shall 
be defective on the face thereof, the plaintiff, besides the amount of the 
penalty which may have been levied upon him, in case any levy thereof 
shall have been made, shall not be entitled to recover any greater damages 
than the sum of Two-pence, nor any costs of suit whatever, unless it shall 
be expressly alleged in the declaration, which shall be in an action upon 
the case only, that the thing complained of was done maliciously, and 
without any reasonable and probable cause. 
* Recollect that the word is “and,” not “or any reasonable or 
robable cause ;” which causes this enactment to be that, supposing 
jnjury to have accrued to the plaintiff from the grossest igno- 
yance, or the most shameful carelessness, he is to lose his time, his 
trouble, his money, if he venture to seek redress. This throws it all 
apon that malice, which, as we have shown, it is scarcely on record 
hat a judge has been honest enough yet to find out. But we will put 
nalice out of the question. Has the plaintiff any voice in the appoint- 
nent of the magistrate? Certainly not. Why, then, should he suffer 
vy the ignorance or negligence of an officer who is placed over him 
con gré mal gre? The law holds very different doctrines in other 
rgatters where the party Aas an option. Every man is responsible for 
his negligence, many for ignorance in their trade. Medical men are 
subject to actions for improper treatment of their patients, though 
1,eir patients have chosen them. And is a man to lose his liberty, 
lis reputation, by a person being appointed a magistrate, and accept- 
ing the office, knowing that he is not fit to hold it, or, when he does 
1gt do his duty when he is in it? Is this any thing like justice? Aye, 
tut the magistrate is unpaid! We will just put that argument to death 
for ever. If he be unfit, and is protected because he is unpaid, then the 
vhole system is vicious, from first to last. Paid or not paid, a magis- 
t-ate should be fit—and responsible if he act unfitly—from any cause 
sever. 

We had intended to notice the most extraordinary omission of 

which this bill, professing to codify and amend the whole system of 
tre magistracy of England, is guilty—that of the Court of Quarter 
fessions. Butits sins of commission have carried us too far to allow 
ius to do so now. We have some slight hope that a proceeding, which 
seems so epigrammatic, as the very word not occurring once in 
Mr. Peel’s speech, and never with reference to itself in the bill, must 
be indicative that, next Session, an Act will be passed wholly devoted 
t» that most momentous subject. If Mr Peel really has an ambition 
cf being considered a systematical reformer of the law, he must feel 
tyat such imperfect and faulty measures as these will never give him 
tiat rank. Would he wish that posterity should have to say,— 
*“ Mr. Peel’s attention was devoted to the magistracy for years, and 
we have still to reform that canker that eats into the heart of the 
country—the Court of Quarter Session 2” 
_ It will readily be believed that we have not gone out of our way 
just now to malign a bill brought forward by Mr. Peel: what we 
have said has arisen from our really doing what others only talk 
about—judging by the measure and not by the man. 
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THE PRESENT PROCEEDINGS OF THE THEATRES. 


We have hitherto somewhat defended the monopoly of the patent 
theatres, much against our general principles, from honestly thinking that 
the peculiar manner in which the property came into the hands of their 
present possessors made them a fair exception to the rule. But the 
manner in which they have been conducted, for a considerable time 
back, is of a nature which has now reached a climax that, we think, 
would render it a matter of the greatest advantage to public morals, 
and national reputation, if the monopoly were annulled to-morrow. 

It may have been remarked by our readers, that we have given very 
few theatrical criticisms during the course of the present season. Our 
reason has been that, for the most part, the pieces presented have been 
such that we felt so much pain in the necessity of making use of the 
only terms we could use in speaking of them, that we have abstained 
almost wholly from any mention of the theatres at all. But we feel 
that, if we were any longer to be silent, we should not deserve the 
estimation for proper moral feeling in which, we have reason to know, 
and it is no undue self-praise to express that knowledge, the present 
series of our work has ever been held. 

We have had the curiosity just to run our eye through our tables of 
contents as to dramatic articles, and on referring to them we have 
found the tone, first of gentle, and then of stronger, remonstrance in 
favour of poor discarded decency pervading them throughout, till at 
last we laid down our pen in despair, and now resume it in indig- 
nation. 

Covent Garden—and most deeply do we lament that we should 
have occasion thus to speak of the theatre where the noble Kemble 
closed his glorious and unspotted career—has been guilty this year of 
reviving plays which it would be a disgrace to the country should ever 
have been written in it, were it not for the universal license, amount- 
Ing to grossness and profligacy, which existed throughout Europe at 
their date. By the most monstrous perversion of argument this has 
been applied to the defence of the representation of the plays. ‘Oh! 
you must compound for the exceptionable parts; recollect when they 
were written—and the wit, too, it redeems the licence.” We do 
distinctly recollect when they were written, and we also recollect the 
mode in which plays were then written in general, and these in 
particular; and thereforé we say, that it is a gross scandal and 
outrage that they should be acted now. As to the argument that the 
wit redeems the indecency, we shall not answer it. Persons of ordinary 
good feeling and sense can at once make their own reply —and those 
who think that the meanest, as well as most disgusting, profligacy 
may be properly represented in public for the sake of its being ex- 
pressed in terms of humour or wit, are not people that we think it 
Worth while to talk with. ¥ 

But, in a very large proportion of instances, the direct naming and 
representing indecent acts form all the wit, all the humour, if in them- 
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selves they are to be considered such. Thank heaven, neither culti- 
vated, nor uncorrupted nature does so regard them. The former scorns 
them, the latter shrinks from them; both loathe them. It is only 
that meanest and most despicable class of sociéty, the low town- 
profligates, with little sense, less information, and no heart at all, 
that enjoy such things as these. They are on a level with their 
capacity: it needs nothing but eyes and ears to understand them; 
and these animals chuckle and roar at seeing brought forward, with 
all the glitter of theatrical adjuncts, thitigs fitting their own base and 
brutal natures. 

It may be thought that we are speaking too strongly: it lies in the 
very filth of the subject itself that we cannot prove—prove beyond the 
power of profligate denial—that our language is far feebler than 
justice requires, But, if we entered into the subject to the full, it would 
lead into the necessity of using terms which shall never stain our 
pages. Indeed, if we were to quote any considerable portion of the 
* Recruiting Officer,’ we should deserve to have our work forbidden 
every house of respectability; and the * Beaux Stratagem’ is quite as 
bad. We can, however, allude to one portion of it, which only those 
who have had the misfortune to see it can form any idea of, and which 
we only do mention, to warn others not to expose their families to the 
indignity of witnessing. It is a thing done, not a thing said; and 
therefore people, not very conversant with the play, and trusting that 
the managers of a Theatre Royal will not insult their audience, may 
very innocently go and see—and be, by so doing, unspeakably dis- 
gusted. We allude to the representation of the scene in the fifth act, 
in Mrs. Sullen’s dressing-room, the manner of which is nothing short 
of sickening—nay, it is carried to such an extent, that it almost creates 
a doubt at what point the filthy abomination will stop. 

It is a doubtful question how far this exceeds, or falls short of, a dis- 
gusting exhibition at present going on at Drury Lane. Here, it is 
merely physically offensive—to an incredible extent certainly, but it 
does not include that which is morally indecent. Still it is a sort of 
thing which we really think, if all sense of propriety have left the 
management of the house, ought to be put down by authority. We 
allude to an exhibition of feats of strength by two men all but naked. 
We do not in, the very least exaggerate when we use this phrase— 
because the flesh-coloured silk has to the eye the effect of nakedness, 
and there was very little more on the men. We are not aware whether 
the licenser’s power extend to representations neither dramatic nor 
musical ; but we are quite sure that exhibitions, such as this, may be 
put down, as outrages upon public decency, by the common law of 
the land. Nay, we are sure also, that if there were a public prose- 
cutor, the town never would have been insulted a second time by 2 
representation fit only to be made in places which we cannot name. 

So strongly was this felt the night we were there, that we saw several 
ladies around us in the greatest distress—and it was manifest that 
many would have left the house, had they not feared to attract attention 
by so marked a step. As it was, the manager may perceive that he 
has, in this instance, outstepped what the English public will bear ; for 
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there was considerable hissing in the dress eircle, constantly renewed, 
and several even called Off! Off! more than once. The ayes of the 
Orders and Easter visitors certainly prevailed, but the reproof was ex- 
ceedingly marked, notwithstanding. 

Those who go to see-the Easter spectacles, often scarcely ask what 
the play is, but go for the evening.. But, supposing they do,—we 
instance the evening we were there—how. do they know that a farce 
called ‘My wife, what wife ?—is a tissue of jokes, nineteen-twentieths 
of which are from the nature of its construction, grossly indecent—and 
many of a character peculiarly revolting ;—or that, before they can see 
the afterpiece, they must be insulted and disgusted by naked men ex~ 
hibiting postures before them. The licenser ought really to ascertain 
whether he cannot put down this abomination; we are confident that 
if he ean, he will. 

We have cited this with regard to Drury Lane, because it is present. 
But it fully shares the guilt of the other house in the general course of 
conduct of which we have spoken. Not content with new pieces of 
impropriety, which are the worse, from its being impossible fo know 
that it is to be avoided, this theatre has joined inthe system of inde~ 
cent revival, We noticed in our Diary fer December, with remon- 
strance firm though more mild—for [esprit de systéme had not then 
become so decided,—the revival of the Country Girl, a very indecent 
play itself, and an alteration from what we find we have termed “‘ one 
of the very most loathsome specimens” of our drama. Moreover, they 
have played Measure for Measure. We shall not be suspected of 
lightly saying anything in derogation of Shakspeare. But we are not 
blind. We must see his errors—and, considering all things, we think 
their being so few one of his greatest merits. This play, indeed, ex- 
emplifies this opinion; for the habits of the age having rendered it 
matter of not serious blame that he should select a subject essentially 
improper, it is quite a metaphysical curiosity that he. should have been 
able to work it out in a manner so comparatively little offensive. But 
the difficulties were insurmountable even to Shakspeare ; and, in every 
scene, accordingly, there are manifold allusions totally unfit for repeti- 
tion on the stage. There are many verbal blemishes of a very gross 
nature throughout the part of Lucio; but they might be with. ease 
omitted, without in the least injuring the service which he renders to the 
sve: They were, therefore, all, even the worst, scrupulously re- 
tained. 

We have now gone through a very painful task, and we have done so 
with great reluctance. We have entered upon it at all solely from the 
conviction that these are duties which it is incumbent upon any work 
of the nature of our’s to fulfil. Month after month we have said to 
ourselves ;—no—they may mend—we will try them again—nay, we 
have individually—and this is the most painful part of the whole ; 
many a dang-syne recollection of kindness connected with one of the 
Theatres of which we have now been driven to speak thus. -But we 
can stand it no longer at last. They have mended in the fashion that 
Davie Gellatly truly prophecies of the Laird of Belmawhapple, in 
Waverley, “like sour ale in summer”—the occurrences of the other 
hight put the climax to the whole, and we have been obliged to speak, 
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We trust that we shall not be considered as-not having said enough 
in detail of fact to establish our case. Into the detail of such facts, 
when writing for readers of both sexes, we never will go. What we 
have said must, we think, with such as those for whose approbation we 
write,:be quite sufficient to shew the justice of our condemnation ; and 
they will the most readily understand the difficulties which beset strik- 
ing the true medium at all. We trust they will not think we have far 
missed it on either side. 

But, now we have spoken, the Theatres may rely on it that our 
vigilance shall continue; their conduct shall be watched. Not in a 
spirit of party, we trust we need not say. We have no connection with 
any Theatre whatever, and all our predilections are so strongly with 
them, that we can most truly say, that we have real pain in having them 
thus destroyed by their objects. But Predilection must give way to 
Principle—and thatis any thing but too high a name to give to the de- 
sire to retain the national character of delicacy of feeling, and purity of 
heart. 

We implore our contemporaries daily, weekly, and monthly, to join 
us in this, which we will at once designate as a good work. Are our 
Theatres, established by exclusive patent, to be suffered to become 
places in which it will soon be disgraceful for our wives, our daughters, 
and our sisters to be seen ?—for this is the true and fair question It is 
not for us to profess that we are not actuated by any narrow or over- 
scrupulous view of the question. Of the Theatre, conducted as it 
should be, we are the greatest admirers, the warmest advocates— 
and firm old friends into the bargain, The greatest act of friendship 
we can render it, is to endeavour to prevent its becoming such as to 
render it impossible for any man of decency and proper feeling to own 
that it is on the list of even his visiting acquaintance. 

The conductors of the press alone can do this, and they can do it 
easily if they will. On such a subject no difference of politics or of 
literary tastes should come into play. All men who are in the least 
what they should be, must, we are conscientiously convinced, agree 
with us on this question, if they give it fair consideration. We ask no 
more, and we are confident as to the result. We know that many who 
are fools and profligates in conjunction, bring forward against 
adherence to purity in literature, of course including the Drama, this 
absurdly futile accusation:—they sneeringly assert, that it is always 
allied to dulness. But we know that we need not remind our fellow- 
labourers in the periodical, and therefore most influential, literature of 
England, that all men whose opinion deserves the name, will agree 
that the wit the most really delightful—the imagination of the most 
expansive grasp,—in one word, that the noblest intellect—have always 
achieved their greatest and truest successes in conjunction with the 
loftiness of principle and the exquisite beauty of delicacy. We go 
even further than he who has painted Dulness with anatomical accu- 
racy. He has said that 

“* —- want of decency is want of sense.” 
True—but it is more, and worse: it is want of feeling also. 
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(Concluded from p. 358.) 


Berore we enter into any explanation as to the relative proportion 
of nourishment contained in the various substances which nature has 
provided for our use and sustenance, it will be proper, first of all, 
to offer a few observations on the mode in which the food in general 
is assimilated to the blood ; and of the powers with which the stomach 
has been gifted for this important purpose. We have already briefly 
touched upon this subject ; but our observations were confined merely 
to the effect of liquid stimulus upon the stomach: we shall now, there- 
fore, enter more fully into the explanation of digestion. 

“The process of digestion,” to use the words of an acute modern 
writer, ‘* may be defined—the conversion of dead into living matter; 
at all events, it is the conversion of dead animal and vegetable sub- 
stances into an animalized fluid, qualified to enter into the current of 
the circulation, and then to become part and parcel of the living ma- 
chine. No other fluid, not even milk from the living udder, can be 
poured into the blood vessels without risk of life; and, therefore, we 
are authorized to conclude, that the chyle (that is, the digested food) 
is a vitalized fluid like the blood itself. If this be a correct representa- 
tion, all inquiry as to how the change is effected will be just as suc- 
cessful as the inquiry how man was changed from a lifeless clog into 
a living animal, at his first creation. But the prying eye of the phy- 
siologist has penetrated into some of nature’s secret operations, and 
there are several very curious and interesting phenomena attendant 
upon the process of digestion.” 

We have already stated that digestion is a compound process, in 
which the gastric juice is the principal agent ; and, as far as the action 
of the human stomach is concerned, all that we have to do, is to ascer- 
tain—not only the precise nature of the operation of this remarkable 
solvent, bud those substances upon which it will act most freely and 
effectually: for in this consists all the good result that is to be deduced 
from a knowledge of the modus operandi of the process. Many ex- 
periments have been instituted to arrive at this consummation, 
Reaumur inclosed alimentary matter in tubes which were pervious at 
both ends, and introduced them into the stomach of animals; when 
they were discharged, he found that the ingredients were so acted upon 
by the gastric juice, as to be almost dissolved. The following inte- 
resting experiments, related by Dr. Stevens, in his work De Alimen- 
torum concoctione, will show, in a very striking manner, the powerful 
solvent effect of this stomachic menstruum. ‘The first was tried upon 
aman who had a strange propensity for swallowing stones. Alimen- 
tary matter was introduced into hollow silver spheres, divided into two 
cavities by a partition, each being perforated with a number of aper- 


* Dr. James Johnson, whose work on the Morbid Sensibility of the Stomach 
and Bowels, is one of the best, and least pretending books, that have been written 
on that interminable subject. 
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tures, to allow of the free ingress of the gastric juice. In one experi- 
ment, a portion of meat was put into the one of the cavities, and in 
the other some fish: when the sphere was discharged, both the sub- 
stances were found to have been digested, —but more especially the fish. 
In another experiment, the doctor, wishing to ascertain how far the 
cooking of meat interfered with its digestion, introduced a quan- 
tity of boiled meat into one part of the sphere, and some roast into 
the other; by which he discovered that boiled meat is more digestible 
than roast. The next discovery which he was anxious to effect, was 
the comparative influence of this extraordinary solvent upon food 
previously masticated, and upon that which was swallowed, without this 
preliminary preparation. ‘This experiment was conducted like the 
others; and, as might have been expected, the food which was pre- 
viously masticated, was more perfectly digested than the other. 

Finding that animal substances thus submitted to the action of 
the gastric juice were easily digested, Dr. Stevens made many experi- 
ments on vegetables, which were not digested so easily as animal 
matter. This led the doctor to ponder upon the properties of in- 
animate matter generally, in reference to the process of digestion ; and 
tv institute experiments to ascertain how far the gastric juice would act 
upon actually living matter. To discover this, he enclosed a leech in 
a sphere, to prevent its wounding the stomach. The man swallowed 
it, and, when voided, nothing was found in the sphere, but a viscid 
black miasma,—the undetined pulpy remains of the digested leech. 

A word or two on this experiment. It is a uniform rule in the 
animal economy, that living matter is no¢ subject to the influence of 
the gastric juice. There is in vitality a certain repellent and power- 
ful principle, which effectually obviates the action of this solvent ; and 
worms and avimalcule have been known to exist in the stomach un- 
injured by its secretions. The leech, then, which Dr. Stevens intro- 
duced into the stomach, must have been deprived of vitality before the 
gastric juice could have dissolved it. We shall be told of the occa- 
sional digestion of the stomach itself—a fact, certainly indisputable ; 
but the stomach is never digested until its vitality is impaired. This 
very curious fact never occurs excepting in cases of sudden violent 
dissolution ; and must depend upon the quick abstraction of nervous 
energy,—and, consequently, of the capability of resisting the effects of 
dissolution,—and the powerful action of the gastric juice upon the 
part thus deprived of the power of resistance. 

Dr. Stevens, having no longer an opportunity of conducting his 
experiments on the man, had recourse to dogs and ruminating animals. 
Having previously weighed a quantity of animal and vegetable matter, 
he enclosed them in different ivory spheres, and made a dog swallow 
them. Some hours after this the dog was killed, and the animal food was 
found to be by far the most dissolved. The gastric juice of these animals 
has such a strong solvent power, that the ivory spheres which were em- 
ployed were found to have been acted upon. He then made several ex- 
periments on herbivorous animals, by giving them animal and vegetable 
substances, enclosed in different tubes. When these were discharged, 
the animal food had undergone no alteration; while, on the contrary, 
there were no remains of the vegetable matter, 
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‘These experiments are very important as explanatory of the peculiar 
and extraordinary qualities of the gastric juice; they are useful, also, 
as affording an accurate guide to a perfect and proper knowledge of 
that “* mysterious business” digestion, and of the means by which 
this process assimilates the food to the living frame. We cannot always 
account for the mysterious and beautiful operations of nature by ana- 
logical reasoning ; and nothing but experiments—well contrived, and 
carefully performed, can reveal to us the wonderful secrets by which 
her laws are regulated. 

Man is an omnivorous feeder*, and imbibes nourishment in 
abundance from both the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Indeed, 
if we scrutinize the matter closely, we shall find, that all animal 
matter is originally formed of vegetable. ‘* Remember,” says one of 
our dieteticians, ‘* that an ounce of beef contains the essence of many 
pounds of hay, turnips, and other vegetables ;’’ and those animals 
only, with one or two exceptions, are admitted to our table, that sub- 
sist entirely upon vegetable matter. It should seem, indeed, that 
meat—as far as mere nourishment is concerned—is used more from 
habit and luxury than actual necessity; for it is a well-established 
fact, that farinaceous vegetables, which contain sugar and oil in large 
quantities, are more than sufficient for the purposes of nutrition. 
In proof of this, we need only adduce the mode in which the pea- 
sautry in the remote parts of this kingdom ordinarily subsist. In 
Wales, in Ireland, and Scotland, in the North, and, indeed, in all 
secluded districts, the poor seldom taste meat: oatmeal, potatoes, rye- 
bread, and milk, constitute their usual, almost their only, food. And 
where can we find a more robust, athletic, healthy race of ment? In 
France, and on the continent generally, meat is by no means so 
grossly gormandized as it is in many other countries. Potage, bouilli, 
etuvées, hachis, vol au vents, sautés, and salmis, in the composition of 
most of which sundry vegetables form, by far, the greatest proportion,— 
with light wines, constitute the national diet of many of our conti- 
nental neighbours; and, rigidly eschewing the heavy and substantial 
edibles, which delight the stomach of Monsieur ! Anglais, they retain 
their vivacity and sprightliness under every mutable vicissitude of 
human existence. . 

But habit is not to be despised ; and we should consider ourselve 
sadly treated, were we deprived of the noble sirloin and of the luscious 
haunch. Such being our propensities, it becomes necessary to submit 
a few general remarks on the qualities of the different articles of ani- 
mal food, 

As a general rule, no meat comes to perfection under a stated 
period of growth, Beef and mutton “ five years old,” are infinitely 
better than veal or lamb, or young pork,—better, as containing more 
hutriment, as well as being more easily digested. Fish contains, 


* It is worthy of remark, that in this instance man is closely imitated by the pig, 
and by no other animal. His swinish rival resembles him, also, in another particu- 
that, namely, of enduring the extremes of temperature ‘ from Indus to the 

0 e,”’ 


+ The classical reader will scarcely need to be reminded that figs, ‘‘ a very sac» 


charine fruit,” were the chief food of the ancient Athletwz. 
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comparatively, but little nourishment ; and well might Lord Byron 
have exclaimed—‘* A Lent will well nigh starve ye!”—for Haller, 
the first of European physiologists, alleges, that persons are generally 
weakened by a Lent diet; and Pechlin corroborates his assertion 
without any reservation. It is very certain, however, that some 
fishes possess a larger share of nutritive properties than others, and 
these are the fat or oily kinds, as salmon, eels, and herrings. ‘* With 
regard to the last,” observes Cullen, in his Materia Medica,—* I may 
observe, that our herring-fishers, living for some length of time upon 
this aliment alone, suffer no loss of strength, but seem rather always 
to be much fattened by this diet.’ Fish, however, used exclusively, is 
neither a wholesome nor a nutritious food: witness the effect of sal- 
mon upon the Scotch and the Welsh, when that fish existed in such 
profusion as to render necessary a specific agreement, on the part of 
servants and labourers, that they should not be surfeited with it. 
Oysters, too, have been extolled as a reméde universel, without any jus- 
tifiable reason. ‘The nutritive properties of this fish are by no means 
extensive ; they merely fill up a niche in an empty stomach, and stay 
its cravings till food more substantial and more salutary can be 
obtained. 

We must say a word or two upon birds, which, next to butchers’ 
meat, are the best articles of diet. It is rather curious that there 
should be so much difference between the white and brown meat of 
birds. There is a greater degree of stimulus and strength (to speak 
popularly) in the latter than in the former ; which has been thus ac- 
counted for by the chemists—and, by the way, the explanation will 
apply to the meats of a// animals. ‘The difference, say they, depends 
upon the greater number of arteries, and, therefore, upon the greater 
number of red globules of blood, interposed between the muscular 
fibres. As it is probable that these red globules are considerably 
alkalescent,—that is, impregnated with alkali—an article very favour- 
able to digestion,—it will follow that the brown or red flesh is more 
alkalescent than the white, more easy of digestion, and more nourish- 
ing. ‘The brown kinds of game are, consequently, more beneficial than 
poultry; and ducks and geese*, in addition to their savoury quali- 
fications, are gifted with divers other more durable and valuable 
virtues. But, in accordance with the rule already laid down, the 
young of birds, as well as those of the mammalia, are not so nu- 
tritious as the animals who have attained their full growth; and 
while we all know that an old cock pheasant, or partridge, is a vapid 
and most tough morsel, we should bear in mind, that a * first year’s 
bird” cannot have attained its full flavour. We may here give our 
epicurean friends a gentle hint. In eating game, those parts are the 
most tender and delicious which are exercised the least by the loco- 
motive habits of the bird. For instance, in the woodcock and snipe, 
the legs, which are merely used as their supporters, are juicy and 


_* Dr. Stark, in his Experiments on Diet, has entered very deeply into the con- 
sideration of this important subject ; constituting himself the object of his own 
experiments. He has established, beyond all dispute, that roasted goose contributes, 


more than any thing else, not only to the vigour of the body, but to the activity of 
the mind! 
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tender; while the wings and breast (pectoral muscles), being abun- 
dantly exercised, are more tough, dry, and strong. 

It is not our intention to enter more deeply into the consideration 
of these different articles of diet ; nor shall we perplex our readers 
with a formal and formidable analysis of their several properties. We 
have told them what is good, and pointed out what is bad; and we 
have endeavoured to arrange our remarks as lucidly as_ possible. 
Were we to proceed further—instead of writing an article, we should 
speedily concoct a volume: but our object has been to furnish a suc- 
cinct and complete condensation of all the information which we have 
found scattered through many volumes—to winnow the light chaff 
from the solid grain, and to present the reader with a sketch of 
“ English and French dietetics,” plain, palpable, and instructive. 
One caution we would again enforce—and that is, Temperance. 
“ Nunquam satiari cibis et impigrum esse ad labores”—is a good, 
sound, and sensible maxim; and we verily believe that it matters 


very little what the quality of the food may be which we eat, provided. 


we take all proper precaution as to the quantity. There can be no 
wisdom in putting into the stomach more food than it is capable of 
digesting; and Mr. Abernethy has promulgated a golden rule, for 
which the public and posterity ought to feel much indebted to him. 
“ We should,” he says, ‘‘ proportion the quantity of food to the powers 
of the stomach, adapt its quality to the feelings of the organ, and take 
it at regular intervals of six or seven hours during the day.”—This is 
the whole mystery of diet,—and how simple and easy of comprehen- 
sion it is ! 





FAMILY PORTRAITS. 


No. VI.—THE SECOND BEST. 


‘““T wonper,” Mr. St. John said, one day, to me, “ that you have not 
yet put any question to me concerning a picture towards the extremity 
of the gallery, to the right.” 

‘I know which you mean,” I answered, interrupting him,—** it is 
that of a lady no longer young—but whose mild, kind; sensible coun- 
tenance amply repays the absence of youth, and of strictly regular 
beauty. Yet of this last there is a substitute that may almost be con- 
sidered superior to that which it supplies, namely, the expression of a 
mind and heart equally noble; the former strong, clear, and culti- 
vated, and the latter running over with the milk of human kindness.” 

“ Ah ?”—exclaimed St. John, with a long aspiration,—‘* I am now 
still more surprised that you never spoke on the subject of this admi- 
rable woman ; for you certainly are more closely right in your primary 
guesses of her character, than in those of any we have yet discussed.” 

‘‘ My reason is, that I have not been able to make out any outline, 
even, of her story—and I wanted to find something that seemed to me 
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plausible before I asked you for the truth. Let us go and look at the 
picture again—for I am as much at a loss as ever—and [I should like 
to form some guess :—there can be no second picture behind this*.” 

We went upstairs. Sir Edward chanced to be in the gallery with 
one or two others. ‘‘ Ah ha!” he exclaimed, when he saw which por- 
trait we went up to,—“is that your subject of inquiry to-day ? 
Harry,” he added, turning to me, “I will bet you five hundred to one 
that you do not guess the sobriquet which St. John has given to that 
lady, upon whom you are gazing so intently.” 

** Those are such long odds,” I answered, ‘ that it must be quite 
certain that any man who holds them must win. What is it ?” 
~-* You are quite right not to bet,” said St. John; “ and yet, did 
betting become my cloth, I might venture equal odds that you will 
own the name to be quite wrong from the mere intensity of its being 
right. I call her ‘ The Second Best f” 

“‘ That, most certainly, I never should have guessed ; but how will 
your last paradoxical statement be proved true?” 

** You shall judge for yourself. I will put into your hands original 
letters, of which a large collection was gathered by a lady of the same 
blood, but of a later date of existence, and a very different order of 
character. And yet I, of all men, ought not to sneer at the good- 
humoured, bustling, fidgety gatherer of Meynell manuscripts, for 
they have been of great use to me, in my similar researches, however 
little they may resemble her’s in origin and spirit.” 

St. John brought the letters in the evening; they were written by 
different persons, and spread through nearly five-and-twenty years of 
time. But they were all with reference to Mistress Eveline Meynell, 
as he had selected them with that view. The first was from her father, 
Sir John, to his lady-wife. He was with the army in Germany during 
the Seven-Years’-War; it ran as follows :— 

“‘ I fear, my worthy love, there is but distant prospect of my being 
able to return to you. Would that I had left the army in the last 
peace! I had done enough that I should not have feared having any 
thing wrong said of me; and I feel that, however campaigning may 
suit a bachelor, there is no place for an honest married man but his 
own dear home, with its fireside, and the wife and children of his 
heart around it. And, whilst I am plodding on in our marches, in these 
deep roads, and behold the family groups crowding to their doors to 
see us pass, and the little faces of the young ones turned up to ask 
explanations of their mother, or the lad climbing up to his father’s 
shoulders to have a better view,—my heart has yearned for Arlescot, 
and for those who are there gathered together, and I have scarcely 
kept from weeping. And yet I have, now and then, reasons for thanks 
and gratitude to Heaven. When—and it happens not seldom—the 
people are plundered, and put to sufferings of which I cannot and will 
not speak, my heart has swelled with joy that such things do not take 
place in our island. 

* I shall never forget the features of despair I saw yesterday on the 
face of a man, his wife, and two daughters, about the age of our own, 


* Family Portraits, No, IV. London Magazine, Sept, 1828. 
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who were by the road-side gazing on a house, over which the fire had 
gained full mastery, and which I found was their's. I exchanged 
a few words with the father, and his voice was that of one whose soul 
despair possesses ! He stood like a statue—the words he spoke to 
me were almost such as, it is scarce a figure to say, a statue might 
utter. I asked him if that were his house? He only said, ‘ Mine— 
mine—mine!’ He seemed not to have been rich before, and now he 
was ruined totally. I put some gold into his hand—but he was quite 
unconscious of it, and he let it fall. His wife had sunken exhausted 
on the bank, and the two girls were assisting her. 

“My own dear Margaret, I thought of you, and Eveline, and 
Mary; and my heart blessed the Almighty that such things were far 
from you. Yet I dreamed last night that Arlescot was pillaged and 
on fire, and that you were under the large firs in front of the entrance, 
when a soldier came up, who was drunk as well as brutal, and who 
was about to discharge his pistol at you, when Eveline; who till then 
had been trembling, gained sudden courage for the moment, and 
convulsively snatched hold of the piece, which turned the muzzle 
towards the man himself, and the shock causing the discharge, the ball 
struck him, and he fell. 

‘| should not tell you foolish dreams, were it not that this serves 
to shew how much you all live in my mind. And, besides, this dream 
spoke truth of Eveline: it is just as she would have acted, celicate 
as she is, if you had been in danger.—Pray write me long accounts of 
yourself, and all of you; and above all, let me hear how Eveline gets on 
in all her curious studies. They would have been whims, and I 
should have forbidden them, in any one else; but in her they are real 
and sound, and will bring forth good fruit hereafter. ‘Tell me 
umply of all that are with you. Henry writes to me himself con- 
stantly ; but, for the others, I must trust to you. ‘Tell me of Mary— 
tell me of Eveline—tell me of yourself,—and in the order in which I 
have placed them, much, more, most. To no love, indeed, but that 
for you, can my affection for Eveline be second. Blessed is the man 
who has such a daughter as she is, when her mother is such as you! 
Only once let me get back to you, and it shall be my fault if we ever 


are thus separated again.” 


The next letter is dated five or six years later, and it is from Eveline’s 
brother, Sir Henry, who was then at Paris, shortly after the peace of 
1763. Poor Sir John had never again seen that family, for whom his 
love was so strong and so tender: he was killed at Minden. Sir 
Henry, then about one-and-twenty, had been on the continent a great 
deal since, while Lady Meynell and her daughters had lived chiefly at 
Arlescot. The remainder, as regards that date, the letter itself will 


speak :-— 
| “ Paris, June, 1764. 

‘ Dearest Eveline. —The tone of my few last letters will, I think, 
to one so clear-sighted, prevent any great surprise being called forth 
by the contents of this. You will readily guess that I allude to my 
approaching marriage with Mademoiselle de Villebois; and hearty 
and fervent, I am confident, will be your wishes, that that marriage 
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may be to me the source of the degree of happiness which a happy 
marriage alone can produce. 

‘“* Of course, once the matter was finally determined upon, my heart 
turned to you. And now, Eveline, I must speak more at large con- 
cerning yourself than I have ever yet done to yourself—for I am cer- 
tain, once you have read the grounds on which I found the entreaty I 
am about to make, that you will grant it. There are nearly five years 
between our ages, yet such has been the unusually early developement 
of your mind, such its natural powers, and such its peculiar cultivation, 
that I, bred as idle young gentlemen are, have for a long time looked 
upon you as more than my equal in the moral advantages of years, if 
not in their number. What my affection has been for you, I feel that 
your’s for me must tell you far better than I could. The loss of our poor 
mother was doubly a blow to me, from its leaving you alone, for the 
time at least, in the world. Mary’s marriage had taken her abroad 
for a period of some length. I also was abroad—you were left quite 
to yourself. I might say, so you have remained ; for our excellent old 
aunt—who so kindly left her dear whist-table at Bath to give you a 
chaperonage, fitting, though not perhaps strictly necessary, even at 
Arlescot—must before now have bored both you and herself nearly to 
death. Moreover, it is quite clear that she could not permanently 
live at Arlescot—still less could you at Bath. 

‘** What I wish, then, is that, as long as you remain a Meynell, you 
should make one of your brother’s family— You know that brother is 
more really attached to you than is any one else in the world ;—he 
knows you better—and therefore he cannot be otherwise. I am quite 
well aware of all that is said about the annoyance and danger of a third 
person being resident in a bridal house, especially when that person 
is of the bridegroom’s kin instead of the bride’s. But this, to be true, 
requires that one of the three should have qualities which I hope none 
of us possess. It argues, in particular, littleness of mind on the part 
of one of the female members of the trio:—what your's is I need 
not tell you—what Adelaide’s is, lover as I am, I know. 

** It would surprise you, indeed, if you were to be aware of the ex- 
tent to which she is proud of you already—and of the impatience she 
feels at not being yet able to love youas Ido. Strong and fervent as 
my passion is for Adelaide, I cannot be blind to the extreme advantage 
which your society would be to her. She is a year younger than you 
—and, brilliant as are her talents, and expanded as I am convinced her 
mind will more and more rapidly become,—still she has not had your 
advantages to cultivate her natural gifts to the most sound and pro- 
ductive effect. She has exactly that character of feeling which, so far 
from being envious at this, will admire, with all her warmth of dispo- 
sition, the merit itself, and be grateful, with all its generous tenderness, 
for the benefits it will produce in her. Yes, Eveline, she is worthy even 
of being your sister—and if I think that, you may be quite sure that 
there is no fear that any discordancy should arise through her means. 

7 As for the paltry aud unintelligible jealousy which I have heard 
sometimes arises on a sister’s part at the brother’s love for his wife 
exceeding that for her, I will not insult you by speaking on the subject. 
You kuow full well that my affection for-you is second only to that 
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which the nature of things must, in every man, make the first :—or 
probably it is in character they differ rather than in degree. 

« Let me hear from you, dear Eveline, to tell me that you will add 
to the happiness of our home—till you leave us to make another 
home less happy only because there will not be such a third as at 
Arlescot. 

“ Henri m’a confi le sujet sur lequel il vous ¢crivait: je me l’ai 
fait montrer sa lettre. Tout ce qu'il dit est vrai, hormis les louanges 
exaggerés dout il m’accable. Je vois prie de croire, ma deja-chére 
seur, que mon me partage son desir que vous fassiez le tiers de cet 
heureux trio dont il parle avec une tendresse si aimable et si vraie. 

“* A. de V.” 

I now began to see pretty clearly the sense in which St. John had 
given to Eveline the title of the Second Best. Her father had prefer- 
red only the wife of many and affectionate years—her brother had 
civen but slight superiority to the object of his young yet perfect love. 
The next letter, however, spoke stronger still. Itis from the young 
Lady Meynell, about a year after her marriage, to a young Jady with 
whom she had formed an early intimacy. I have left the little postscript 
in the original—but this letter is long enough to need translation, 


‘“‘ So you have returned from Italy after your bridal tour of a year 
—and lo! you express surprise, first, at my being married; secondly, 
at my having married an Englishman; and above all, at my having 
consented to live in England. 

“ As for the first cause of wonder, you forget, ma chére, that time 
advances, and that I was only a month younger at the period of my 
marriage than you were at your’s. With regard to my marrying an 
Englishman, you don’t know what an Englishman Sir Henry is. He 
has all the polish of our most cultivated Parisians, without any of their 
frivolity of manner, or frequent littleness of mind. His delicacy of 
manners, indeed, arises from his own mind, instead of from the mimicry 
of others—which, in truth, prevents the word delicacy being applicable 
in its strict sense. Besides he has a strength of character, and a 
reality of purpose, which the difference of position between an English 
gentleman and one of our petits-maitres de Cour, must, in the mass of 
instances, necessitate*, Do not think I am folle d’amour, thus to 
speak. No;—every month I live with my husband, my love for him, 
if it cannot well encrease in mere degree, becomes of a more intensely 
tender, as well as of a far nobler, character. 

‘As to my living in England, I certainly consented at first from 
its being the country of the man whom I married because I loved 
him. You know that I am of the religion of this country—indeed, if 
it had not been for the difference of customs which, to some extent, 
distinguishes the Protestants at Paris, Sir Henry and I never could 
have known each other before our marriage sufficiently for our affec- 
tion to become what it did. It is true, then, I resigned my country 
for my husband.—My parents were dead; but they had not been so 


* It is to be remembered that the date of this is in the last ten years of Louis 
XV,’s reign—the most frivolous and contemptible era of French society. 
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long enough for the aunt, with whom I lived, at all to supply their place 
in my affections. It therefore cost me but little to resign that Paris 
you all prize so much, for the sake of one whom I both esteemed and 
loved beyond the power of words to speak. 

‘* But now, | would not go back to France, save for an occasional 
visit, on any account—except it were his wish—and of that there is 
little fear. You can have no idea of what a country-life is in England. 
The dull, dismal, comfortless—vous ne connaissez pas méme le terme— 
vous n avez pas de mot pour le rendre—je dirai que le comfort embrace, 
dans son meilleur sens, tout ce qui fait passer la vie journaliere avec 
une jouissance la plus suave et constante ;—mais méme ici on abuse 
de ce mot, & force de s’en servir.” 

[I could not resist leaving this in the original—for it shews to an 
Englishman how thoroughly Lady Meynell felt what Comfort is in its 
highest signification, and yet how utterly her language was incapa- 
ble to express what she understood so well. To resume. ] 

‘The dull, dismal, comfortless life at a chateau in a distant pro- 
vince in France, can give you no conception of how we live in the 
country here. Here, at Arlescot, is an admirable house, of various 
dates, though all old—but not like your father’s chateau in Champagne— 
(so different from his house in the Fauxbourg St. Germain—) with 
doors not shutting, and windows not opening, no chair one can sit upon, 
and no table on which a dinner can fitly be placed. No—here, every 
thing is excellent and even luxurious ;—and the society is delightful— 
for we chuse part of it from the ¢lite of our neighbours—and the rest is 
formed of our London friends who come down for weeks together. 

‘* But, for nearly all the summer months, we were by choice alone. 
That is, there were no visitors—but our family circle is completed bya 
sister of Sir Henry’s whom he has prevailed upon to live with us. Oh! 
Clara, such a woman I never met!—such talents!—such know- 
ledge !—such exquisite tact !—for it is that which springs from delicate 
feelings, not the factitious tinsel of the world ;—such matchless kind- 
ness of manner!—for its source is an incomparable heart. I never 
shall cease to think of the bursting affection with which she received 
her brother, on his arrival—still less shall I forget the numberless, and 
nameless, and indescribable offices of the truest and most considerate 
friendliness, by which she contrived to set me at my ease among 
strangers of whose habits of living I could know nothing—in a foreign 
land, of every custom of which I was of necessity ignorant. Nay, 
from what I did see, I am confident that there are a thousand delicate 
kindnesses which I never saw at all;—and what makes me certain of 
this, is, that I have, as my knowledge of England has encreased, dis- 
covered from time to time some actions of this invaluable character of 
good-nature, at Eveline’s hands, of which I had been previously 
wholly unaware. 

‘* Figure to yourself, Clara, if you can,—which I doubt exceedingly— 
a young person, not even now above one-and-twenty, with a face of 
extreme intellectual beauty—without some share of which no mere 
physical regularity of feature deserves the name of beauty at all,—and 
whieh, as in the case of Eveline, can fully compensate for that far 
lower quality being incomplete, Her features certainly are not regu- 
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lar :—but the combination du bon sens et de /’dme I never saw equally 
combined in any face before, and I had no conception of what that com- 
bination could produce, till now. Her countenance, in repose, has a 
mixture of strong mind and placid thought with a general benevolent 
meaning, and unbounded goodness ofheart. But to see it brighten with 
the arousing of her intellect on some subject in which she takes warm 
interest, —or kindle with intense affection, or soften with sweet tender- 
ness, towards those on whom her feelings are really fixed—this, indeed, 
must excite any one with admiration who has either head or heart 
sufficient to deserve to class among human beings. 

‘Helas! and itis I whoam writing thus!—I whom you recollect so 
giddy a girl! Yes, but it is impossible to live a year with such per- 
sons as Henry and his sister, without imbibing higher thoughts and 
stronger and more amiable feelings. Of him I need not say more. 
But I could not have believed it possible that any one could replace 
him during the few and short absences he has been compelled to make, 
as she has done. I never met a woman who had such information 
without having the very slightest tinge of a précieuse :—she never pro- 
duces anything, all comes so naturally, so much of course, that it would 
seem almost to be affected that she should withhold it. In our even- 
ings, when Henry and J returned from wandering along the sweet 
gardens together, and pausing on the banks of the stream, and silently 
enjoying the mere consciousness of being together,—we used to find 
Eveline just come in from some errand of her charity in the village— 
and the hours have passed with such an exquisite charm till bed-time, 
that, even in my bridal year, I have never once wished her away. = Itis 
true, indeed, that she takes care that we often shall be alone ;—but 
this is never done as though it were contrived, but seems as if it 
naturally sprang from her being engaged in her own pursuits. 

“I have used the phrase her charity. And well I may! It is 
indeed no common alms-giving. She knows the history of the wants, 
the struggles, and the merits of every family in the village. Oh! how 
I bless her for having shewn me, by her practice—scarcely at all by 
direct precept—what heavenly effects a dame de paroisse may produce 
in this country, if she know the proper means, and is willing to exert 
herself ever so little. I trust, if she should form a connection such as 
alone she would form—and I doubt, from certain indications, whether 
she ever will—that my watching and studying her admirable conduct 
on this point may in some degree soften her loss to the poor. That it 
will fully supply it I never can hope—for they have known ‘kind Mis- 
tress Eveline’ from her childhood upwards. ‘They have seen her 
goodness from its earliest bud of promise to its present full bearing of 
fruit. 

“Oh! how my admiration and love of my noble and affectionate 
husband, and of his imcomparable sister urge me on to warmth of ex- 
pression. You will scarcely believe this letter to have been written by 
your light-hearted giddy play-fellow Adelaide. The giddiness is gone, 
but the lightness of heart is not—or rather it is raised to a sensation 
of happiness of a degree of delicate and exquisite enjoyment such as 
I did not then know existed. And this I owe to both my husband and 
his sister ;—for, if my love for him be an affection far superior to any 
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of which I had conceived the existence,—so is my friendship for her, 
which ranks second only to that, a feeling such as I had no idea that 
Friendship ever could be.” 


Brave !—I exclaimed, as I finished this singular letter—this speaks 
well for more women than one. Here is a girl, bred in Paris—if not, 
from the peculiarity of her position arising from religion, in its worst— 
namely, its courtly—circles, certainly in its worst times ;—a beauty— 
nor that only, but distinguished for her liveliness, I might say brilliancy, 
in society—here is one thus circumstanced unconsciously becoming 
of strong and finely fervent feelings, and of sound and reliable judg- 
ment, from her union with a man of sense and of virtue—and from 
continued intercourse with such a woman as Eveline Meynell. The 
progress of this heightening of character was, as I have said, imper- 
ceptible to her in its progress—but such changes can never long con- 
tinue to exist unknown to those who have undergone them. 


A fourth letter, dated nearly eighteen years afterwards, written by 
the daughter of this Lady Meynell, who herself died when this young 
person was only about nine years old, will complete the portrait of 
kind Mistress Eveline. The writer herself seems to have profited by 
the rare qualities of all of those among whom she was bred. The 
letter is addressed to her betrothed :— 

‘**You remind me that the period is nearly approaching at which a 
year will be completed since my poor father died. I know well that it 
is only the strong impulse of your fondness for me that can have led 
you to hint at this—for, to do you justice, you do no more than hint— 
for you, of all the world, must feel that, neither as to retrospect nor 
prospect, can I need reminding. The loss of such a father as mine must 
leave painful sensations of sorrow long after the early violence of grief 
has passed away—and I feel it would be affectation, and not delicacy, 
to deny that the hope of being united to one between whom and myself 
such attachment exists, and has so long existed, as our’s, produces to 
me a full assurance of a life of happiness. 

‘* But the particular object of this letter, dearest Edward, is to give 
you all the information within my recollection,—both personal, and of 
what I have heard my father say, sometimes to me, and now and then 
to others, when my early age prevented his thinking of my presence,— 
concerning my aunt Eveline. Nothing I have heard said of that beloved 
being ever escaped my memory. I could not apply all of it then—but 
the words have remained in my remembrance, and their meaning is 
clear to me now. 

** You say that, of course, she will come and live with us; and that, 
therefore, you should like to know her character thoroughly. I do not 
wonder that you should desire to be enlightened on some few points of 
that character, notwithstanding your strong admiration of the whole. 
If you had seen more of Aunt Eveline than chance circumstances have 
allowed you to do, you would need no information at all. I have seen 
this often, and longed to speak to you about her,—as you now own 
you wished todo tome. Thus has fastidious nicety restrained us both 
from conversing on a subject upon which we both desired to come to a 
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thorough understanding. As it is, I will give you all that I know con- 
cerning her. 

«“ You first ask how it is she has never married—with all her talents 
and information, and with her very peculiar but still admirable beauty, 
and her warm and affectionate character of heart? I think I know—for 
I remember what my father thought on the subject—and he was likely 
to be right. 

“T recollect hearing him say, that he thought her ideas were pitched 
so high, as to what men ought to be, that she had never seen one who 
had in the slightest degree touched her feelings; while, on the other 
hand, most men found out, in any duration of intercourse with her, 
that she was far beyond them in both power and cultivation of mind, and 
therefore shrank back, all of them in fear, and many in irritation and an- 
noyance. ‘Poor Eveline!’ I recollect his adding ‘how little does she 
believe she ever annoyed or irritated any body !—how totally her con- 
duct has ever been the reverse of what ought, in justice, to have done 
either !—This exclamation is undoubtedly true ;—and from all I have 
ever seen I fully coincide with my father’s belief. I heard him once 
say—‘ I do believe that there never were but two men whom Eveline 
would have thought worthy of being loved;—one still lives, it is 
Franklin—and the other was Milton’—TI agree with him that she might 
have become attached to such a man as Franklin—Milton strikes me 
as wanting blandness of disposition—but (you will think me very 
fantastic, dear Edward, but recollect, you begged me to be most 
minute) I think such a being as, it might be supposed, could be 
compounded of the best qualities of Franklin and Las Casas, would 
be nearer the mark than all*. 

‘“‘My mother died, as you know, while I was still quite young—and 
all the recollections of my mental cultivation apply to Aunt Eveline. 
Slight, indeed, and smattering is the all I know when I look at her 
stores of knowledge, which I have had the opportunities of years to 
contemplate. She avoided, indeed, purposely, many of the stronger and 
more abstruse studies, for me, which she had herself pursued. Still, even 
in what she did lead me to, I had ample means of seeing the qualities 
of clearness, strength, delicacy, and rapidity by which her mind is 
distinguished ;—yet all these powers, and the acquisitions they had 
gained for her, were wholly untinged with the slightest touch of pe- 
dantry or display. 

‘But what I value far more than all this is the active excellence of 
her warm and admirable heart. Oh Edward, if ever you find one trace 
of sympathy with suffering, or of desire to relieve it, in me, you will 
owe it to that invaluable woman. I will not speak of the manner in 
which she devoted her whole life to my parents and myself—or of the 
love she bore them, and still, thank Heaven, bears to me. I allude 
now to her kindness, active and real, to the poor. Many and many is 
the bitter day in winter that I have known this model of practical 
good feeling walk out through the snow, and go to the cottage 
of some sick or suffering villager, who was poor. There have I seen 
her administer the relief and comforts of medicine, food, religious 
advice and prayer, or kind and cheerful conversation, as the occasion 
* She need not fear being thought fantastic—I am certain she is quite right. 
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equired. Nothing, indeed, could be more beautiful, or tend more—] 
eel it now—tc teach us what real charity is, than to hear Aunt Eve- 
ine talk with the poor. She did not assume interest in their humble 
natters, as many do,—she felt it ;—she listened to obtain the informa- 
jon she needed with the utmost patience; she questioned them with 
-Jearness, brevity, and kindness mingled ; she gave them her advice 
o a manner which almost made the people believe the ideas she sug- 
vested had originally arisen in their own minds. 

‘* T recollect a remarkable instance of all these qualities. We were 
‘aught in a snow-storm one very severe January —we took shelter in a 
»ovel which stood in the corner of a field, close to the road. There 
ve found an old carpenter of the village, who said he was delighted to 
vaeet ‘ kind Mistress Eveline,’ as the elder people always called her, 
ys he had hit, he thought, on a mechanical improvement in one of the 
‘gols of his trade, which he longed to explain to her. Off he set into a 
.9ng explanation, of which I understood not one word, but which 
.unt Eveline went along with perfectly. When the old man had been 
‘qa the full swing of his discourse about a quarter of an hour, the 
‘arriage arrived to bring us home, as it had been known which way 
ve had gone. I knew my aunt had a severe cold, and I pressed her 
9 go atonce. No, she said,—she must hear out old Christopher’s 
,Aan, which seemed to her very ingenious. The conversation lasted 
talfan hour more, about the last three minutes of which she occupied 
a giving her opinion of the invention. My father afterwards got her 
9 confess that she had given Christopher the one idea which had 
raade all the rest of avail, and without which they would all have been 
iseless; his suspicions having been roused by hearing the old man 
ay several times—‘ It’s very odd, but I thought of the best bit of the 
vhole plan while I was talking to kind Mistress Eveline in the snow- 
:torm.’ Mistress Eveline herself was laid up for a fortnight ; but she 
cared not—fur Christopher gained a round sum for the patent he 
rot for the invention. 

‘““T am sure,.dear, dear Edward, you ure not one to think these 
letails childish, or too minute. You will see at once that I could in no 
»ther way so well shew you what she really is. You may have heard 
vome few sneers at her talents and their cultivation among cold- 
»looded, * fine’ people ; but I have heard thousands of blessings burst- 
13g from the hearts of the poor, fur the goodness of her heart. 

‘** And these inward qualities have produced one outward charac- 
teristic which will make her a blessing, instead of an incumbrance, to 
vhat home of which, for my sake, my own love, you have so kindly 
determined ae her an inmate. You will soon rejoice for your 
own. I allude to that delightful constancy of cheerfulness of manner, 
which might be called gaiety had it not a beautiful dash of tenderness 
which renders that too light a word. A guod heart, actively employed, 
always produces this, which your own heart will at once set before 
your imagination. Oh! Edward, you do not even conceive how I 
bless you for adding to my uew home the only thing that could increase 
the happiness J know will reign there—the society of my dear, dear 
aunt Eveline! There is but one feeling in the world which exceeds 


my unspeakable affection for her—Edward, can you guess what that is ?” 
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I was turning round to St. John, with a very sighing smile upon my 
lips—when he forestalled my speaking, by saying—* You shall now 
see what that monument is, from which the boards have been removed 
only to-day, and which I never would let you get a glimpse at. Its 
completion caused me to speak to you about this portrait.” 

As we entered the church, St. John said, ‘‘ Sir Edward lately read 
the letters you have just gone through—there is the result.” He 
pointed to a very slightly, but beautifully, ornamented marble slab, of 
some dimensions, which bore the following inscription :— 


Sacred to the. Plemory of Cveline HMMevnell, grand-aunt of Sir Edward 
fHepnell, Gart., present oloner of Arlescot Hall, in this parish. We raises this 
monument to fer as to Che Second Best; the origin of that appellation, 
current in the familp, hading probed her to habe been Che Best ofall. or, 
the unibersal object of affection must be the most good. And, when the husband of 
a long and happy marriage was asked, whom he lobed the best, second only to his 
wife ?—when the affianced, who was second to his betrothed ?—the wife of the first 
pear, who second to her newly-married husband ?>—nap, when the bride, on the 
eve of so becoming, was asked who was second in Her love te Him she was about to 
wed 2—each and all habe answered 

Bbeline Mepnell. 
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In witnessing the operation of a steam-engine, as it sets and sustains 
in motion, by its wonderful piston, it may be, a whole tenement of ma- 
chinery, or, in opposition to wind and tide, carries forward the pon- 
derous ship on its easy and majestic way, we behold the most stupen- 
dous effects produced merely by the scientific employment of an 
element which, for nearly six thousand years, during which it was in 
our possession, had been allowed to run universally to waste. It is an 
instance of the way in which man manufactures power. We can create 
nothing; we need to create nothing. Our most bountiful Maker has 
given us all things richly; and it is for us only to find out their uses, 
and enjoy them wisely. The best of his gifts is the power he has be- 
stowed upon us of doing this. All civilization is nothing more than 
the advancing conquests made by this power—from the hour when an 
accidental spark lighted the first fire of dry leaves by which man 
warmed and comforted himself, to that in which, in our own day, 
smoke was converted into light, and impalpable vapour into the 
mightiest ef all of our ministers of strength. The fusibility and 
malleability of the iron existed before it had been turned either into 
swords or pruning-hooks, or the ore had been made to give up its 
treasure; and the vibratory air was full of unawakened music ere 


“ Jubal struck the chorded shell.”’ 
And in like manner might it be said of every new invention, that itis, as 
the word implies, not merely a finding out—but a revealing of something 
that has at all times been in nature—or an arousing of some power 
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that only slept because there was no one to call it up into activity—or 
a bringing of it under dominion and law after it had long been suffered 
to run wild, and to spend its energies in unheeded and unprofitable 
idleness. Some of the most boisterous and destructive agencies in 
nature have been tamed in this way, not only into obedience and tran- 
quillity, but into useful instruments and servants. Social life owes 
many of its best accommodations to the fire, the winds, the waters, and 
animals that in their original condition were the ferocious and dreaded 
prowlers of the forest. We have begun to lay our grasp even upon the 
nimble lightning itself; already we can command it forth from its 
hiding-places, whether in earth or air, and point it whither we will, or 
seal it up in bottles; and the time, we doubt not, is coming when it too 
shall do us valuable service. 

The superstition of old times was wont to look upon conquests such 
as these as impious even in the conception; but they are obviously 
one great department of our allotted task-work here on earth. In 
making them we but fulfil the end of our being, and obey the ordina- 
tions of that Almighty Deity who hath given us the wants, the suscep- 
tibilities and the faculties we have, and placed us in a world so 
abundantly stored with excitements for our curiosity, and subjects for 
our observation, and materials to be fashioned, transformed, or other- 
wise turned to use by our experimenting ingenuity. The “ vetitum 
nefas” of Horace is the very path we are bidden to go—the thing it is 
both our destiny and our duty to be continually seeking after 


** Nil mortalibus arduum est ; 
Celum ipsum petimus”— 


but there is no folly in the endeavour, as the poet adds; for thus shall 
we go on through all time, and probably through all eternity, pro- 
gression being apparently the characteristic and necessary condition of 
our being, as well as of all intelligence that is not essentially infinite, 
in so far as our reasoning and conceptions are able to instruct us. Are 
there not mysteries into which even “‘ The Angels desire to look ?” and 
is this desire a sin inthem? or is it not rather one of the most exalted 
manifestations of their bright and exalted nature ? 

There is one power that, above all others, has hitherto been allowed 
to remain unemployed, and yet it is by far the greatest of all those of 
which society can avail itself. We mean the power of the popular 
mind. Of the many millions of intellectual beings who have been 
born, lived and died on our globe since it first became ‘a breathing 
world,” how few comparatively have had the intellectual principle 
within them awakened to its natural exercise? What a waste of capa- 
city has gone on in every age and country, whether it was the abode 
of barbarism or of civilization! History, it is true, as commonly 
written, throws everything of this sort into the shade. With it a small 
handful of the higher classes constitute the nation; and the people 
are never mentioned, except perchance when a fragment of the man is 
rolled, in the shape of an armed host, against a similar conglomeration 
of the refuse and rubbish of another land, to be fused together like two 
lumps in a chemist’s crucible ; and then they are spoken of as of much 
the same account with the powder and lead that may have been 
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expended in the conflict. But itis impossible to take a true or philoso- 
phical survey of what humanity has hitherto been and done, all the 
world over, without having the reflection we have stated forced upon 
us. Mind seems to have every where abounded in vain—to have 
budded only to be nipped and perish—or like seed that has shot up 
only to be choked before it could come intoear. Here and there a few 
stalks have escaped from the entangling and suffocating weeds, and 
lift up their heads in something like full-grown luxuriance; but the 
general field is a mere spread of withering immaturity—fit only for the 
dunghill. The earth might almost have been peopled by any one of 
the more respectable orders of quadrupeds instead of men,—provided 
there had existed only a few of the latter species of animals to act as 
keepers, or whippers-in, of the herd,—for any advantage that has been 
taken of the superior intellectual capabilities of the erect and two- 
legged race. If we turneven to Greece and Rome, the countries in 
the ancient world where, above all others, 


——— ‘** Men were proud to be, 
Not without cause,”’ 


how little of the sovereiguty of intellect do we discern in the boasted 
democracy of either! ‘The popular control of the state was merely 
that of the waves over the ship that rides on them—the swell and 
agitation of brute passion serving merely to sustain and give buoyancy 
to the power by which it was kept down and trodden upon. These 
are called the enlightened nations of antiquity; but the whole of 
their claim to this character consists in the circumstance of each of 
them having preduced a few dozens of individuals who, like so many 
stars scattered over a cloudy night-sky, make bright the few spots where 
they are fixed, only to cast over the rest of the expanse a thicker and 
blacker gloom. The nation itself was not enlightened: the body of 
the people was in a state of barbarism, Nor has it been much better 
in modern times, except that, whereas in that old world a monstrous 
and degrading superstition, secretly and sometimes half-openly laughed 
at by the cultivated class, separated from them the great mass of their 
countrymen even in heart and conscience, Christianity has now bound 
all in the same creed and the same hopes, and thus united, here at 
least, the high and the low, the learned and the ignorant. But it is not 
the less true, for all that, that the intellect of the people has, as we have 
said, been allowed everywhere to run wofully to waste, and that, in this 
respect, matters have proceeded much as they would have done in “a 
world without souls” altogether. 

The great law of creation seems to be that nothing is created in 
vain. It is the law of mind, doubtless, as well as of matter. The 
vast aggregate of intellectual capacity, therefore, that every year gives 
birth to in those regions of the world’s population to which hitherto, in 
every country, so little of the light of intellectual culture has been sent, 
is not produced, we may be assured, merely to shew itself and to perish. 
This consideration alone is with us argument enough to demonstrate 
that the universal diffusion of education is the ordination of heaven 
itself, and a consummation: not only “devoutly to be wished,” but which 
will inevitably take place in spite of all the efforts that may be made to 
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resist it. Moralists and writers on natural religion have been wont to 
draw a proof of a future world from the mere hopes and desires of the 
human spirit after a continuance of its being, its 

“ Longing after immortality ;” 
but such a deduction as this is weak and unconvincing, compared to 
that which we have just advanced. Providence—the richest of all 
sources of power and bounty—is as economical as it is affluent— 
bestowing every thing liberally and generously, but nothing unprofitably 
and in vain. It gives to every man that is born, even in the humblest 
station, mental powers capable of being made to contribute largely to 
the happiness and advantage both of himself and others ; and never 
can we be persuaded that these high endowments have been lavished 
upon the whole of our race, only that they might be turned to their 
natural use by perhaps one individual out of a thousand, This is not 
the rule according to which Infinite Wisdom dispenses its blessings. 
Whatever exists shall at last serve the natural end and purpose of its 
creation. 

But this result too, like other arrangements of Providence, will be 
brought about by natural means. There is but one high theme as to 
which heaven has appealed to man by the imposing splendour of 
miracles. ‘This is the distinction of the grand scheme of salvation— 
which no lesser matter must share with it. Yet are all coming events 
and changes prefigured too by signs of the times—not less discernible 
to the eye that will seek for them, than if they waved like banners from 
the firmament. 

Men are manifestly at last beginning every where to feel the im- 
portance, considered in reference to their intellectual powers, of that 
large class of their brethren who have hitherto, even in the best re- 
gulated states of society, been almost entirely debarred from the ad- 
vantages of any other than the most elementary education. In our own 
country until very lately, (and it was no better in others) almost the 
only inquiry in regard to this subject which statistical investigators 
were wont to make, was, what portion of the population could read and 
write ? The possession of these accomplishments, in however imperfect 
and we may say unserviceable a degree, was looked upon as constituting 
the only distinction that was to be expected to exist in favour of the 
more cultivated class of the people; and the most sanguine dream of 
philauthropists amounted merely to a hope that, at some distant day, 
what was now the attainment of a part of the nation, would be the 
possession of the whole. In other words, they looked forward to a time 
when every man and woman should be able to spell through a printed 
Euglish book, and to scrawl somewhat more distinctive than a cross by 
way of signature. Unhappily, we are not yet in condition to congra- 
tulate ourselves on the perfect accomplishment even of this humble 
anticipation, notwithstanding, that we have now become accustomed 
to stretch our ultimate expectations far beyond it. But the chief 
reason of this is the rapidity of growth with which our later hopes have 
sprung up, which has been so great as not to have left time for what 
we may call the intermediate scheme to develope itself, and to sweep 
away completely that utter illiteracy which it aimed at destroying, before 
being itself, as it were, superseded by another of afar more compre- 
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hensive and aspiring character, which the progress of events has 
brought forth, and forced us to adopt and act upon. We may now, 
however, without impropriety, assume that the phrase, Popular Edu- 
cation, has acquired quite a different meaning from what it had in the 
days when nothing more than instruction in the elements of reading 
and writing was contemplated as desirable for the general body of the 
people. We should not now consider these acquisitions as deserving 
of the name of education at all. 

We took an opportunity some time ago (see London Magazine, 
3d Series, No. I.) of directing the attention of our readers to what has 
been done during the last few years, and is now doing, in order, not 
to teach the people to read and write, but to provide for them the 
means of turning these attainments to profit, as well as to place before 
them the most efficient of all excitements to induce them to procure 
for themselves even these elementary qualifications. For it is most 
important to remark, that in no way can we so powerfully contribute 
to the universal diffusion even of the knowledge of reading and 
writing, as by setting distinctly before the people the ulterior advan- 
tages to which these attainments are fitted to conduct them. It is all 
very well to establish schools throughout the country for instructing 
both the young and such of the adult population as may require it in 
these beginnings of all literature; and parents may be expected un- 
doubtedly to be powerfully impelled to seek for their children the 
benefits of such seminaries by the mere force of general example and 
opinion. But still it will be found that these incentives will not 
operate beyond a certain point—and that one really marking but a 
very insignificant advancement towards the attainment of any impor- 
tant or desirable object. They will have the effect of putting the 
generality of the population in possession of an acquaintance with the 
alphabet—typographical and seriptory ; and of so rendering the art of 
reading and writing not quite so great a mystery to them as the 
art of magic; but in regard to the great majority of its eléves we 
cannot expect such a system to produce much beyond this. It will 
not make the people lovers of reading: it will not make books their 
delight and favourite relaxation. ‘The cases will be comparatively few 
in which it will send its pupils forth capable of even readily under- 
standing what they read. It will be little more than the mere name of 
the accomplishment, in short, that they will have—from which truly 
we do not see that much good can ever arise. Something more must 
be done in order to awaken to profitable exertion the intellect of the 
community. We must teach men not only the way, but the worth, of 
reading and writing. Shew them the real value of the art, and you 
may almost trust to themselves for the acquiring of it. Make them 
understand the benefit which the attainment will procure for them— 
and the temptation of that reward will be their best schoolmaster. 
This will not only make them learn to read, it will make them read. 

_ In our former paper we took occasion to advert particularly to the 
important exertions in reference to this great object of the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, which had then been about a year 
in operation. That most influential association has since not only 
been proceeding with unabated snirit and effect in the career in which 
212 
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it first set out, but has recently entered upon an altogether new field 
of usefulness. But first we must speak of the original series of pub- 
lieations—the Library of Useful Knowledge. Ofthis work the design 
was always (as its title imports) to present to the public a complete 
body of useful knowledge in the most comprehensive sense of that ex- 
pression; an Encyclopedia, in short, which should embrace not only 
science, strictly so called, but whatever else of real and solid learning 
admitted of being distributed under distinct heads and methodically 
exhibited. But the earlier treatises were almost exclusively devoted to 
physical and mechanical science—so much so, perhaps, as to impress 
the public with a somewhat incorrect notion of the true character and 
object of the work, as well as of the views of its conductors. Its more 
recent numbers must have corrected this misapprehension, and com- 
pletely refuted any opinion that may have got abroad, that it was the 
wish and intention of the Society to engage the popular intellect 
merely in the study of the laws of matter and the theorems of 
mathematics, to the exclusion of whatever might appeal more impres- 
sively or directly to their moral sense or their hearts. We should, for 
our own parts, we confess, have joined very heartily in regretting the 
adoption of any such resolution by the Society, had any thing of the 
kind been even actually contemplated ; for holding, in the first place, 
that all knowledge is profitable, we should have seen in such a limited 
and exclusive scheme a lamentable degree of mutilation and imperfec- 
tion; and, secondly, even going upon the supposition that it was 
desirable that only one species of knowledge should be presented to 
the popular mind, we should have decidedly objected to the pre- 
ference being given to that in question. This, however, is a dispute 
into which, in treating of the subject before us, there is no occasion to 
enter; for the Society have now shewn by the treatises they have 
actually published, as they, indeed, intimated in their original prospec- 
tus, that they entertain no such narrow and intolerant views as those 
to which we have adverted. Among their more recent numbers, 
besides a succession of valuable scientific compendiums, embracing, 
among others, the subjects of Electricity, Optics, the Thermometer and 
Pyrometer, Navigation, Geometry, and Galvanism, we find Lives of 
Cardinal Wolsey, Sir Christopher Wren, William Caxton, Sir Edward 
Coke, and Mahomet, together with the first part of an outline of 
general history, and a History of Greece extending to eight num- 
bers. ‘The work has now, indeed, completely assumed the miscella- 
neous and comprehensive character of an Encyclopedia, which it 
was from the first meant to be. And really, looking to the manner 
in which these treatises are accommodated to the conveniences and the 
wants of all sorts of purchasers, and all sorts of students, we do not 
wonder at the wide diffusion they have attained, unprecedented as it is, 
and greatly beyond, we believe, even the most sanguine expectations ot 
those who first suggested the work. In the first place, we have cer- 
tainly nothing so cheap in the whole compass of our literature. Every 
one of these sixpenny pamphlets—thrown off as it is in the first style 
of typography and embellishment—contains as much letter-press as an 
octavo volume, printed in the ordinary manner, of a hundred pages. 
Then each may be purchased separately—so that no person need give 
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his money for information he does not want; and the student of one 

subject or class of subjects, may confine his purchases to his own de- 

partment. But a still more important peculiarity of these treatises 

than even their cheapness, is their especial suitableness for those who 

come to the study of the subjects treated of without any previous ac- 

quaintance with them, and are anxious to master their difficulties by 

their own efforts. Not, as we have remarked, on a former occasion, 

that there is in the style, or manner of statement, of the writers, any 

affected adaptation to tender or imbecile capacities, as if they had felt 

themselves to be writing merely for children, or persons altogether in- 

capable of any intellectual exertion. We should have been sorry to 

have seen the work disfigured by any vain and pernicious attempt of 
this kind. The authors have rightly felt that it was their business to 
address themselves as to men anxious to acquire knowledge, and 
therefore disposed to bestow upon the attainment of it the requisite 
measure of attention and exertion. They have accordingly eschewed all 
nauseating puerility of phrase and ultra-simplification of statement, 

which would have answered no purpose whatever, except to give an 
air of prosing to their explanations that would have been perfectly 
ludicrous ; but remembering that they were writing, not for infants, but 
for men, have expressed themselves in a manly and healthy style, only 
studying upon every occasion the utmost exactness and clearness of 
language; and, above all, taking care to assume nothing to be known 
by the reader in relation to the subject handled, or the other depart- 
ments of science or learning connected with it, except what has been 
expressly communicated to him in a previous part of the treatise, or in 
some other previously published one to which he is referred. This last 
mentioned principle, indeed, is almost the only one that, in the compo- 
sition of every part of such a work as the present, ought never to be 
lost sight of. If it be constantly kept in view, the writer can hardly 
fail to attain his object, and to make himself perfectly understood by 
all those of his readers who are really anxious to understand him. It 
is altogether a delusion to suppose that even the very lowest orders 
require, in order to be made to apprehend what is said to them, to be 
addressed only in monosyllables, and sentences not above an inch and 
a half long. Their understandings are of far greater stretch than they 
are sometimes believed to be; and we say again, as we have done be- 
fore, that we are firmly convinced no greater or more fatal mistake 
could be committed in any attempt to interest them in the pursuit of 
knowledge, than by speaking to them in the language of the nursery. 
Of the meaning of the technical terms employed in the different 
sciences, they must of course be presumed to be altogether ignorant ; 
and these, therefore, must either be laid aside, or its import clearly ex- 
plained whenever any one of them is introduced ; but we really know 
no other rule of style for didactic treatises intended for the perusal of 
peasants and mechanics, that would not be equally good and apposite 
for works of the same nature, addressed to the most cultivated ranks of 
the community. Undoubtedly it would be a great error in either case, 
to deviate into any imitation of the lisp and babble of infancy. This is 
a sort of simplicity that. may be safely left to the Tract Societies, whose 
productions it has long rendered the laughing-stock of the people, 
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The treatises that compose the Library of Useful Knowledge are 
written, of course, with different degrees of ability; but, taken one with 
another, they will certainly bear a comparison with those on the same 
subjects in any of our best Encyclopedias. Indeed their general accu- 
racy aud completeness may be considered as guaranteed by the super- 
intendence, under which they are avowedly published, and the names 
of the distinguished men that appear in front of each—to say nothing 
of the eminence of the writers to whom it is well known that we are 
indebted for many of them. One of those most lately published, for 
instance, that on the Polarization of Light, cannot but be an able and 
valuable performance, coming as it does from the pen of Dr. Brewster, 
the philosopher who has distinguished himself more than any other in 
the investigation of that curious subject. The Life of Mahomet, 
another of the most recent numbers, is also an elaborate and learned 
treatise, and full of interesting and instructive reflection, as well as of the 
evidences and fruits of very extensive and diversified research. But 
one of the very best numbers, we think, that the Society have yet given 
to the public, is the one that has appeared only a few days before we 
write, being the second part of the treatise on Physical Geography. 
This is a most interesting subject treated in the most interesting 
manner; and we have really to congratulate both the Society and the 
public on such convincing indications as all these, of the valuable re- 
sources which the conductors of the work continue to command, and 
the talent and erudition they have enlisted in its service. We do not 
doubt that every year during which its publication proceeds, will 
witness its progressive improvement. 

But we must now turn to the new series of publications commenced 
by the Society—The Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the first 
volume of which lies on our table. We rejoice, in the first place, to 
find that the committee of the Society do not contemplate limiting 
their operations to the superintendence of any single work; but that, 
availing themselves of the advantage which their number gives them, 
they do not shrink from committing themselves to a more extensive field 
of occupation and usefulness. This is to give their services in good 
earnest to the cause they have taken by the hand. To shew to the 
public that it is not merely the sanction of their distinguished names 
which they are disposed to lend it, but that they are really anxious to de- 
vote their personal exertions in large measure to its support and further- 
ance. We cannot attempt to give expression to the gratitude and ad- 
miration which we feel to be due to them for all the sacrifices they 


| have so ungrudgingly made in the prosecution of their truly philan- 


thropic enterprise ; but when we reflect that nearly all of them are 
actively engaged besides in professional pursuits, and that some of them 
rank among the very busiest of the public men of the day, it is impossible 
for us not to acknowledge how deep a debt we owe them for this 
disinterested dedication of so much of their time and labour to an ob- 


_ ject recommended to them only by its importance to the happiness of 


their fellow-men. Of their illustrious chairman in particular, who, with 
more regular occupation to employ his time and strength than any 
other man in the kingdom, finds yet more leisure than any other for 
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the active and efficient auxiliary in all endeavours that are made for the 
promotion of literature, liberty, and general civilization, but of many 
of them the very foremost supporter, and of others the patron and 
founder, and suggester, without whom they never would have been in 
operation or existence at all; the claims upon the affection and reve- 
rence of his countrymen are far too conspicuous to stand in need of any 
advocacy of ours. Without the name and place of a minister, Mr. 
Brougham has secured for himself an influence far more extensive and 
powerful than that of any minister; and his, undoubtedly, is at this 
moment the voice which of all others would most effectually rally the 
intellect, and heart, and moral strength of the country, around any cause 
in the support of which it might be heard. To be thus one of the chief 
guides of public opinion throughout a mighty community, is to pos- 
sess a fartruer and more enviable greatness than the highest office 
under the crown could buy with all its patronage. It is to wield, if 
not the resources of the state, yet the noblest energies of the people. 
But to return to our subject. We hail the publication of the Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge as affording us a gratifying assurance that 
the Society take a sound and liberal view of what a popular literature 
should be, in order to answer all the purposes which it might be made 
to serve. It would have been most unfortunate, we think, had they 
confined their scheme to the diffusion among the people of merely 
scientific information—thereby, as it were, inculcating the notion that 
nothing was really important as a matter of knowledge or reflection, 
except the cold palpabilities and literalities that admit of being 
measured by the rules of geometry and arithmetic. By extending their 
plan so as to make it embrace the philosophy of mind as well as of 
matter, and resolving, while they presented to one class of readers 
their treatises on the truths of mathematics and the phenomena of the 
physical world, to offer, at the same time, to the same class, or to 
another, accounts of whatever was most interesting and instructive in 
biography, history, and other kindred departments, they double, in our 
opinion, the value of the services they undertook to perform, as the 
providers of useful knowledge for the people. But even in this 
way they could still have failed to supply all the excitement that might 
be safely administered to the popular intellect, and even all the reason- 
able gratification which a reading people would be entitled to demand, 
had they not also determined upon laying before the public a body of 
such knowledge (of which there is abundance) as is capable of inter- 
esting the mind, even in its most relaxed moods, by the direct and 
immediate entertainment it affords; and is therefore calculated, be- 
sides its other uses, to form the most seductive temptation that can be 
employed to lead an uninformed understanding to the love and the 
habit of more regular and elaborate study. Such is exactly the end 
and character of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge, the publica~- 
tion of which has been now commenced. “ The especial object of this 
series,” say the Society, ‘* is to meet the wants of that numerous class 
of readers, in every condition of life, who are desirous to attain know- 
ledge chiefly through the medium of amusement. To those wlio are 
anxious to instruct themselves in the sciences and in history, by dili- 
gent reading and study, the Library of Usefitl Knowledge affords the 
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requisite information. But as there are many persons who, from want 
of time or of the habit of study, are reluctant to acquire knowledge 
when presented in a didactic form, so there are also many of the 
most interesting facts of science and literature which are too scattered 
to be well arranged in a systematic treatise. In this series of works, 
the object of the Society is to give as much useful information as can 
be conveyed in an amusing form; and it is hoped that by thus pre- 
senting to those who are desirous of occupying their vacant time with 
a book, some of the most attractive parts of knowledge, they will be 
gradually led to appreciate the value of a fuller and more systematic 
pursuit of studies, which, instead of being dry and repulsive, contain 
matters capable of affording delight as well as improvement. At the 
same time, those who are engaged in the task of self-instruction will 
find in the new series an agreeable relaxation, which will not weaken 
the mind, or divert it from more arduous pursuits.” 

Indeed as, on the one hand, it is quite evident that the exercise of 
mind which we may more properly call study, cannot be pursued at all 
without frequent intermissions, and is by nothing so much aided and 
sustained as by occasional relaxations of its intensity; so on the other 
it might, we believe, be very easily shewn that many of the most ar- 
dent and successful labourers in the most abstruse departments of 
science and literature have had their attention first directed to those 
branches of learning in the investigation of which they subsequently 
distinguished themselves, by some accidental reference to them which 
they met with in the course of their lighter and more miscellaneous 
reading, a mere stray fragment, as it were, of the subject, thus catch- 
ing their fancy and setting them a thinking, before they had ever 
dreamed of encountering any complete or systematic exhibition of it. 
Now if this fortunate result has occasionally been produced by works 
not at all written with a view to the bringing about of such effects, 
it may be reasonably expected that the imaginations of readers will be 
much more frequently excited in the manner alluded to by the perusal 
of publications expressly intended to win them to the love of knowledge 
by an attractive display of the rich entertainment it has in store for 
them, and composed throughout with an especial reference to that 
object. The volume before us cannot, we are sure, be inspected 
without encouraging the most sanguine expectations as to the extent 
to which the series it so auspiciously commences, promises to operate 
in diffusing among the people, in this manner, a taste for even the most 
strictly useful and erudite branches of literature and science. 

The work is entitled “Tue Menaaearties ;” and its subject, as more 
particularly announced, is “‘ Quadrupeds described and drawn from 
Living Subjects.” The Society have been happy, we think, in the selec- 
tion of the field to which they have gone for their first gleanings of en- 
tertaining knowledge ; although indeed there is scarcely any depart- 
ment of inguiry which does not offer abundance of facts and anecdotes 
coming legitimately within that description. The first thing that 
strikes us on taking up the book is its extreme cheapness. Two 
shillings for a rather closely printed duodecimo, plentifully embellished 
with wood-cuts, and in all respects handsomely got up, is, we may 
safely say, a price that would be accounted unusually moderate even 
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fora reprint, and that is altogether unprecedented in the case of an 
entirely new work, Nothing indeed but a very large sale could make 
it practicable for the Society to supply this and their other series of 
publications on the terms they do. But it is one of the wonders of the 
printing-press that, in the case of its productions, the more extensive 
the demand, or the greater the competition among purchasers, the 
more cheaply can the article be supplied to each. Every individual 
purchaser may be considered in this way as actually sharing in the 
advantages of the immense sale which the works published by the So- 
ciety command. 

But we must give our readers some account of the contents and 
execution of the volume before us—the writer of which has, we think, 
availed himself most happily of the resources of his subject to furnish 
as delightful a little work as we have for a long time met with, and 
one calculated to reward the reader with not less of instruction than of 
entertainment. Indeed we cannot conceive a more pleasant and alluring 
introduction to the study of natural history than is here presented to 
us; and we are sure it must have the effect of kindling a love for the 
subject, and a strong desire of further acquaintance with it, in many 
quarters where it never had before excited any interest. And truly 
this is the very way in which nature, ever the best of teachers, initiates 
her pupils in the mysteries of science—calling their attention, in the 
first instance, to as many of the more striking and important facts as 
are sufficient to possess them with a conception of certain grand and 
leading principles, and then leaving them to perfect their knowledge 
by gradually building for themselves the superstructure of a more mi- 
nute and accurate arrangement upon this foundation. There is no 
force, therefore, in the objection which is sometimes brought against 
such sketches of the more popular parts of science, that they lead the 
mind to the study of the subjects to which they refer, by an irregular 
and circuitous route ; whereas it were much better that it should be set 
to attach them at once as compactly built up in the form of theories or 
systems. ‘This is mere pedantry. Of all the erroneous notions pre- 
valent upon the subject of education and the art of teaching, there is 
no one more unfounded or more pernicious than this assumption of 
the advantage or necessity of beginning with principles rather than 
facts in the inculeation of any branch of knowledge. The very opposite 
method is the rule of nature and of common sense, as might easily be 
demonstrated; the truth being both that there is no way nearly so 
efficient of exciting the attention of the mind to principles as by the 
presentment to it of striking facts, and that, in most cases, were it not 
that the facts have arrested observation in the first instance, the princi- 
ples would never be inquired after or thought of. To take a very 
simple example, who would care about learning the doctrines of 
Hydrostatics, or Pneumatics, or Electricity, or any of the other 
branches of Physics (except he took to the thing by way of task, and 
for the mere purpose of mastering it), if his curiosity had never been 
excited by an exhibition or a recital of any of the interesting facts, of 
which these doctrines, which we are in the habit of calling their ex- 
planations, are, after all, but the general and abstract expression? It is 
in this way alone that the taste for science is usually acquired, ‘The 
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Society therefore have done well, we think, in presenting their readers 
with this somewhat miscellaneous sample of the treasures which Natu- 
ral History has in store for them, before putting into their hands any 
more methodical exposition of the subject. The popular work will be 
an admirable preparative for the scientific one; and the latter, we 
doubt not, when it appears, will have many readers for which it will be 
entirely indebted to the former. 

But the present publication—which by-the-bye is but halfa volume, 
it being intended that two of these Monthly Parts should be bound up 
together—is by no means so neglectful of principle and arrangement 
as might be supposed even from the remarks we have just made. The 
author commences by an introductory chapter, in which he states, at 
considerable length, the leading principles of Zoological Classification— 
which are constantly referred to throughout the remainder of the 
work—while the peculiarities of every species of animal described are 
always carefully and scientifically noted from the best authorities. The 
book, it will be perceived, therefore, is very far from being one of mere 
unconnected anecdote ; but may be rather described as presenting a 
complete outline of the subject of which it treats, and only omitting 
those more technical minutia which, however indispensable in a syste- 
matic treatise, would be quite out of place in a work intended through- 
out to amuse its readers as well as to instruct them. 

On the other hand the present volume contains a mass of fact and 
anecdote of a sort which a more methodical treatise on Zoology could 
hardly well afford to introduce, at least so plentifully. Its plan, as we 
have already mentioned, is to describe chiefly living specimens ; and the 
author has inthis way given to many of his details all the interest which 
belongs to an observer's narrative or account of what he has actually 
seen. The Zoological Gardens, the Menagerie at the Tower, and the 
other collections to be found in the metropolis, have all contributed 
materials for his pen. We must lay before our readers one or two 
specimens of the manner in which he has availed himself of these 
sources of illustration. We wish we could give the spirited wood-cut 
which accompanies the following description—which, however, will 
please and interest the reader, we are sure, even without that embel- 
lishment: — 

‘‘ All associations between animals of opposite natures are exceed- 
ingly interesting; and those who train animals for public exhibition 
know how attractive are such displays of the power of discipline over 
the strength of instinct. These extraordinary arrangements are some- 
times the effect of accident, and sometimes of the greater force of one 
instinct over the lesser force of another. A rat-catcher having caught 
a brood of young rats alive gave them to his cat, who had just had her 
kittens taken from her to be drowned. A few days afterwards, he was 
surprised to find the rats in the place of the drowned kittens, being 
suckled by their natural enemy. The cat had a hatred to rats, but she 
spared these young rats to afford her the relief which she required as a 
mother. The rat-catcher exhibited the cat and her nurslings to consi- 
derable advantage.* A somewhat similar exhibition exists at present. 
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There is a little Menagerie in London where such odd associations may 
be witnessed upon a more extensive scale, and more systematically con- 
ducted, than in any other collection of animals with which we are ac- 
quainted. Upon the Surrey side of Waterloo Bridge, or sometimes, 
though not so often, on the same side of Southwark Bridge, may be daily 
seen a cage about five feet square containing quadrupeds and birds. 
The keeper of this collection, John Austin, states that he has employed 
seventeen years in this business of training creatures of opposite na- 
tures to live together in content and affection. And those years have 
not been unprofitably employed! It is not too much to believe, that 
many a person who has given his halfpenny to look upon this show, may 
have had his mind awakened to the extraordinary effects of habit and 
of gentle discipline, when he has thus seen the cat, the rat, the mouse, 
the hawk, the rabbit, the guinea-pig, the owl, the pigeon, the starling, 
and the sparrow, each enjoying, as far as can be enjoyed in confine- 
ment, its respective modes of life, in the company of others,—the weak 
without fear, and the strong without the desire toinjure. It is impos- 
sible to imagine any prettier exhibition of kindness than is here shown. 
The rabbit and the pigeon playfully contending for a lock of hay to 
make up their nests; the sparrow sometimes perched on the head of 
the cat, and sometimes on that of the owl,—each its natural enemy ; 
and the mice playing about with perfect indifference to the presence 
either of cat, or hawk, or owl. The modes by which this man has 
effected this, are, first, by keeping all the creatures well fed; and, 
secondly, by accustoming one species tothe society of the other at a 
very early period of their lives. -The ferocious instincts of those who 
prey on the weaker are never called into action; their nature is sub- 
dued to a systematic gentleness; the circumstances by which they are 
surrounded are favourable to the cultivation of their kindlier disposi- 
tions ; all their desires and pleasures are bounded by their little cage ; 
and though the old cat sometimes takes a stately walk on the parapet 
of the bridge, he duly returns to his companions with whom hie has so 
long been happy, without at all thinking that he was born to devour 
ay of them. ‘This is an example, and a powerful one, of what may 
be accomplished by a proper education, which rightly estimates the 
force of habit, and confirms, by judicious management, that habit 
which is most desirable to be made a rule of conduct. The principle 
is the same, whether it be applied to children or to brutes.” 

The first animal which the author proceeds to describe, is the Dog 
—and he has made it the subject of an exceedingly interesting chapter. 
We extract from it the following account of the famous dogs of St. 
Bernard: 

“ It is delightful to turn from the blood-hounds of the conquerors of 
America to the Alpine spaniels of the monks of St. Bernard. These 
wonderful dogs have been usually called mastiffs, probably on account 
of their great strength; but they strictly belong to the subdivision of 
Spaniels, amongst which are found the shepherd’s dog, the Esquimaux 
ae and the other varieties most distinguished for intelligence and 

elity. | 

“ The convent of the great St. Bernard is situated near the top of the 
mountain known by that name, near one of the most dangerous passages 
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of the Alps, between Switzerland and Savoy. In these regions the 
traveller is often overtaken by the most severe weather, even after days 
of cloudless beauty, when the glaciers glitter in the sunshine, and the 
pink flowers of the rhododendron appear as if they were never to be 
sullied by the tempest. But a storm suddenly comes on ; the roads 
are rendered impassable by drifts of snow ; the avalanches, which are 
huge loosened masses of snow or ice, are swept into the vallies, carry- 
ing trees and crags of rock before them. The hospitable monks, 
though their revenue is scanty, open their doors to every stranger that 
presents himself. ‘To be cold, to be weary, to be benighted, constitute 
the title to their comfortable shelter, their cheering meal, and their 

reeable converse. But their attention to the distressed does not end 
here. They devote themselves to the dangerous task of searching for 
those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken by the sudden 
storm, and would perish but for their charitable succour. Most re- 
markably are they assisted in these truly christian offices. They have 
a breed of noble dogs in their establishment, whose extraordinary saga- 
city often enables them to rescue the traveller from destruction. Benumb- 
ed with cold, weary in the search for a lost track, his senses yielding 
to the stupifying influence of frost, which betrays the exhausted sufferer 
into a deep sleep, the unhappy man sinks upon the ground, and the 
snow-drift covers him from human sight. It is then that the keen scent 
and the exquisite docility of these admirable dogs are called into action. 
Though the perishing man lie ten or even twenty feet beneath the snow, 
the delicacy of smell with which they can trace him offers a chance of 
escape. ‘They scratch away the snow with their feet; they set up a 
continued hoarse and solemn bark, which brings the monks and 
labourers of the convent to their assistance. To provide for the chance 
that the dogs, without human help, may succeed in discovering the un- 
fortunate traveller, one of them has a flask of spirits round his neck, 
to which the fainting man may apply for support; and another has a 
cloak to cover him. These wonderful exertions are often successful ; 
aud even where they fail of restoring him who has perished, the dogs 
discover the body, so that it may be secured for the recognition of 
friends ; and such is the effect of the temperature, that the dead features 
generally preserve their firmness for the space of two years. One of 
these noble creatures was decorated with a medal, in commemoration 
of his having saved the lives of twenty-two persons, who, but for his 
sagacity, must have perished. Many travellers who have crossed the 
passage of St. Bernard, since the peace, have seen this dog, and have 
heard, around the blazing fire of the monks, the story of his extra- 
ordinary career. He died about the year 1816, in an attempt to convey 
a poor traveller to his anxious family. The Piedmontese courier 
arrived at St. Bernard in a very stormy season, labouring to. make his 
way to the little village of St. Pierre, in the valley beneath the moun- 
tain, where his wife and children dwelt. It was in vain that the 
monks attempted to check his resolution to reach his family. They at 
last gave him two guides, cach of whom was accompanied by a dog, of 
which one was the remarkable creature whose services had been so 
valuable to mankind. Descending from the convent, they were in an 
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instant overwhelmed by two avalanches; and the same common de- 
struction awaited the family of the poor courier, who were toiling up the 
mountain in the hope to obtain some news of their expected friend. 
They all perished.” 

The succeeding chapters embrace the subjects of the Wolf, the 
Jackall, the Fox, the Hyena, the Lion, the Tiger, the Leopard, the 
Puma, and the Cat; with regard to each of which, the author has 
presented to us a mass of entertaining information from a very exten- 
sive and varied range of reading. 

We rejoice, however, to observe that the Society for the Diffu- 
sion of Useful Knowledge, are not to be allowed to monopolize 
the office of supplying us with a cheap popular literature, but 
that other parties are already appearing in the field as their rivals, 
or rather fellow-labourers in this good work. We must mention 
in particular two other publications, one which has been for some 
time in existence, and another which is just commencing. The 
first is Constable’s Miscellany, of which we have now before us the 
38th volume, containing “‘a Personal Narrative of a Journey through 
Norway, part of Sweden, and the Islands and states of Denmark,” by 
a writer who takes the name of Derwent Conway, and is already known 
to the public as the author of a work entitled “‘ Solitary Walks through 
many Lands.” The present narrative is elegantly written and full of 
interest; and relating as it does to scenes and manners which have 
been comparatively but seldom described, will be received, we doubt 
not, as a welcome present by the reading public. There is a great deal of 
amusing and instructive reading in the different volumes of this Miscel- 
lany; and we are indebted to its conductors not only for various new 
works of very considerable merit, but for cheap and commodious reprints 
of several of our old favourites. We must condole, by-the-bye, with the 
Editor of the present volume on the atrocious usage he tells us he has 
met with from his printer—a person of the name of Hutchison, as it 
would appear, to whom we are really in doubt whether the formidable 
charges here advanced, are intended to impute only the most unparal- 
leled carelessness or something still worse, even downright deception 
and dishonesty. Our readers must understand, in the first place, that 
the volume is actually disfigured by no fewer than Two typographical 
errors. But this is not all. These ‘“ blunders,” as they are indignantly 
denominated, “are wholly attributable to the Printer, they not having 
existed in the proof-sheet returned to him by the Editor!” Was 
ever any such thing heard of since the art of printing was invented ? 
To lull an editor’s suspicions and vigilance asleep by actually sending 
him a correct proof-sheet, and then deliberately vitiating the page, 
when it could be done without any risk of detection! It is plain that 
if conduct’ such as this is to be tolerated, the occupation of an Editor 
is gone, and the ceremony of drawing a proof-sheet becomes for the 
future an idle farce. But perhaps, for the worthy editor’s language is 
rather ambiguous, it is only meant to be intimated that the corrections 
made by him in- the proof-sheet were not attended to by the Printer. 
Even if this was the whole extent of the latter's delinquency, our 
readers, when we mention the consequences of his carelessness, will 
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acknowledge that the inattention was more than could be expected to 
be borne with patience by the meekest editor. The following is the 
amount of the indictment :— 

“Page 13, third line from the foot, for Switzerand read Switzer- 
land. 

“‘ Page 65, head-line, for Potery, read Poetry.” 

Switzerland mutilated into Switzerand, and Poetry metamorphosed 
into Potery! After this, any thing. The volume exhibits many other 
errata of tolerable magnitude—but none comparable to these. For 
instance, at page 46, we have “ tongues” divided into two syllables, 
and at page 52, “anly” for “only,” and at page 54, the arrival of an 
Englishman at a certain village in Norway, described as an ‘* universal” 
instead of, what we presume is meant, an “ unusual,” occurrence ; but 
these and many similar misprints the Editor very properly deems quite 
undeserving of notice, compared with the two enormous ones he has 
so conspicuously gibbeted. Nothing certainly couw/d match Switzerand 
for Switzerland, and Potery for Poetry. 

The other publication to which we refer, is Mr. Murray’s ‘“‘ Family 
Library,” which has been for some time avnounced, and the first 
Number, or Monthly Part, of which has just appeared, containing the 
commencement of a History of Napoleon Buonaparte, to be completed 
in two such volumes. From the form and price of this work, as well 
as from the description of subjects to which it seems to be chiefly con- 
fined, it is intended, we presume, to circulate principally among the 
wealthier classes, and to offer to them a series of neatly got up, rather 
than of very cheap volumes, of light and amusing literature. It is 
elegantly embellished with engravings both on wood and steel, and the 
price of each volume is Five Shillings, although the matter it contains 
does not exceed by much more than a fourth part that of one of the 
Two Shilling Volumes of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
The appearance of the work is still, however, a most gratifying symp- 
tom of the intellectual progress of the times, and of the tasie that is 
every where spreading among us for the elegant and humanizing 
enjoyments of literature. Coming especially from the quarter in which 
it has originated, the present publication may be taken as a confession 
both that the love of knowledge is rapidly diffusing itself, and that that 
diffusion is a blessing, on the part of those who have hitherto most 
pertinaciously lamented the one truth and denied the other. We do 
not speak this in unkindness or by way of reproach; for we have 
really no feeling on the subject but one of delight, that many men of 
high worth and talent and genius, who were wont to be against 
us, are now with us in this great and good cause. The friends 
of liberal opinions—those who were long the friends and supporters 
of such opinions in their state of depression and exclusion—have, 
in late times, had much whereon to congratulate themselves, and 
to triumph if they were disposed to take any tone of triumph, in 
the conversion of old opponents into zealous allies, and the elevation 
to undisputed supremacy of many of the principles which they alone 
had advocated while they were everywhere else the theme of de- 
nouncement and reprobation. But of all the conversions it has been 
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our happy lot to witness, there isnone in which we rejoice more cor- 
dially than in this conversion of the enemies of popular education into 
its professed, and, we doubt not, its unfeigned and zealous friends. 
Yet the amende honorable might, we think, in one respect have been 
more graciously and more generously made than it has been. We 
took occasion in a former number to protest against the very unfair 
commentary on Mr. Brougham’s famous expression ‘‘’ The School- 
master is abroad!” which Mr. Southey thought proper to give to the 
world in an article—in many respects an excellent one—in alate num- 
ber of the ‘Quarterly Review’. We are sorry, we confess, to find the 
very passage containing this unwarrantable misinterpretation extracted 
by the Editors of the Family Library, and placed ostentatiously as a 
sort of motto in front of their miscellany. This is, to say the least of 
it, both unhandsome and injudicious. Why should the tone of dis- 
trust and hostility be still kept up between parties who are no longer 
at war, but labouring side by side in the promotion of a common 
object. We repeat that Mr. Southey is altogether mistaken in his no- 
tion of Mr. Brougham’s meaning on the occasion in question. We 
happen to have heard the words delivered, and can bear the most de- 
cided testimony that neither in the context of the speech nor in the tone 
and manner of the orator, was there any thing whatever implying a 
threat against the stability of ‘‘ certain of our institutions from the pro- 
gress of popular education.” The power and activity of the School- 
master was pointed to, in fact, as a counterbalance and protection 
against any danger which might seem to threaten our free institutions 
from the ascendancy of a military temper in governments either at 
home or in foreign countries. The argument was, if the Captain be 
abroad, the Schoolmaster is also abroad—and that popular freedom 
and growing enlightenment which the one may desire to repress and 
destroy, the other will sustain and preserve. The words were spoken 
in the tone of congratulation, not of menace. 

We are happy to have it to say, however, that what we have noticed 
is the only evidence of anything like illiberality we have observed in 
the present volume. The History of Napoleon is ably and interestingly 
written, and certainly in a spirit the very reverse of illiberal or ungene- 
rous. We should rather say indeed that something too much of allure- 
ment is thrown around the story of the conqueror’s bloody career ; and 
that we should perhaps have liked the book better, or at least ap- 
proved of it more, if the author had constrained himself to take upon the 
whole a more dispassionate view of his hero’s claims upon our admira~ 
tion, and the true worth of his laurels. We must, however, we are 
aware, pardon a little ultra-enthusiasm in a biographer, if we would 
have him give us an animated and shining narrative; and that we 
must acknowledge the present writer has done, whatever else he has 
left unattempted. 
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Brevity is very good, 
When we are, or are not, understood, 


TT 


Tae diffusion of information among all classes of the community, 
through the medium of liberal opinions and cheap books, fraught as it 
must be with incalculable advantages to individuals and to the com- 
ranity, is yet not without its drawbacks. True, it will effectually 
b-eak the chains by which the majority of mankind have been bound 
tc the altars of ignorance and error,—it will render up to its proper 
e:ercise of thinking an immense volume of intellect which has too 
lcng been smothered under the dull masses of credulity and preju- 
dce,—and by making the minds of the majority work as well as their 
hinds, it will blend with every art its appropriate science, and thus 
enable each individual to add to the productive value of the nation, by 
improving that about which he is more immediately occupied. But 
still there are some drawbacks: it will obliterate many of those cha- 
racteristic distinctions which have hitherto belonged to districts and 
classes, and which, to those who love to paint human nature, have 
often formed ‘the chiaro scuro—the grouping of light and shade which 
have given to the productions much of their charm and effect. For 
all purposes of strength, and greatness, and wealth, and the enjoyment 
of what it can give, we grant that the change is incalculably the bet- 
ter; but still it is human nature to doat upon the recollection of that 
which was reality when life was young. Amid the enjoyments of tlie 
British metropolis you cannot make the English peasant, however 
successful he may have been, forget the little ivied cottage in which 
he was born; green as is the Savannah of the West, Erin will rise 
greener in vision o’er the blue waste of the sea to the Irish exile the 
moment that he sets down to reflect; and gorgeous as is the state, 
and glowing as is the landscape in oriental climes, the summer sheal- 
ing in the glen will be dearer in reflection to the Scot; the blue-bell and 
the purple heather will out-lustre all the flowers of the east ; and bright 
as is the sun upon the Ghauts, it will not come up to the little beam 
which danced through the thunder-cloud upon the snow-dappled top 
** o’ braw Cairn Gorm.” 

For the sake of those who feel these things, and for a higher pur- 
pose—that of preserving a full and faithful record of the human race— 
there lies an onws on every one who can give even one authenticated 
trait of the opinions and manners that are vanishing, to render it up, 
and let it go upon the record. 

Besides the necessity of this, from the evanescence of the matter to 
be preserved—the certainty that if not taken now, it will be gone ere 
another age has rolled away, there is a necessity in that literature of 
the time which professes to be a delineation of human character. For- 
merly the dramatists and the novelists of England ransacked every 
clime and every class for their characters, and if the artist was @ 
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Shakspeare or a Smollet, the picture was truth in all its variety ; and, 
from the haughty bearing of the Roman senator to the uncouth flirtas 
tion of the American squaw, the fictionist in story was a sterling mat- 
ter-of-fact man in every particular. But the case is altered sadly, we 
should rather say miserably. ‘The drama is puns and patch-work ; 
and the novelists are mere court butterflies. Scandal and intrigue 
vamped up with occasional scraps of maudlin morality, more pitiable 
and even more pernicious than the coarseness of the elder giants, and 
imaginary and distorted characters, drawn, not from real persons, for 
these have never been seen, or, if seen, never spoken with, but 
from names hunted up in the Red Book. These, these form the lite- 
rature of England for the nineteenth century—light indeed in value 
and in meaning, but in all else as ponderous, and nearly as poisonous, 
as barytes. Such things are called fashionable, and it must be con- 
fessed that they have some of the grand elements of fashion—they 
come one knows not whence, they go one knows not where; they 
vanish rapidly, and they leave not a trace behind. ‘Thus the wonted 
preservers of the peculiarities of human character have abandoned 
their duties, and are as useless as if annalists were to inscribe the 
events of the time upon a racing river or a dashing cascade, or as if 
limners should go about to pencil the wind and the whirlwind with 
the effigies of illustrious men. 

But, besides those necessities, there is an example, and an encou- 
raging example: the truth with which Sir Walter Scott has delineated 
such a variety of Scottish characters does far more than redeem all 
the witchcraft and diablerie to which he has obviously too great a 
leaning, and all the local prejudices, from which he could be purified 
only in the crucible of Time ;—and the lovers of genius will thank 
heaven that he has been so purified, and will enter upon the eternity 
of his fame without the stain of illiberality. 

One of Sir Walter's truest and most touching delineations is that 
of the fisherman and his family, in the ‘ Antiquary;’ and rude though 
be the lines of the hardy reaper of the deep, bis courage in the hour 
of peril, and his grief in that of privation, are haply stronger than if 
he had sat on a throne. 

The fishers on the east coast of Scotland, of whom Scott’s delinea- 
tion is almost the only memorial at all true or readable, have long 
been a singular and a separate people, though they are now so fast 
blending with their neighbours, that probably before twenty years 
have elapsed, not a vestige of them will be found,—at least not a 
vestige of that character which thirty years ago was comparatively 
pure and perfect. Their principal localities are at Buckhaven, in 
Fife; at Auchmithie, on the east coast of Angus (where Scott’s hero 
lived); at John’s Haven, on the coast of Mearns; and at Buckie, on 
the shores of the Moray Firth. There are numbers of them at other 
places, and wherever they are found, their habits are nearly the same ; 
but at the places mentioned they remained longer without admixture. 
In the choice of their situations they are somewhat singular; for, 
though they have not been able to construct their dwellings absolutely 
in the sea, they havé contrived to have them where the land is the 
least accessible, Buckhaven lies on a narrow beach, with a steep 
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bunk behind, the summit of which is not thirty yards from the sea; 
and it used to be a very extraordinary occurrence if. one of the men 
extended his landward peregrinations to the top of the bank, Daring 
and persevering in their fishery, (which was generally what is called 
the white fishery,) and sober in their habits, they were comparatively 
rich, and a beggar was never known to issue from one of their villages 
for the purpose of soliciting alms. Their ignorance of all matters 
relating to thé land, as well as of all the ordinary forms of polish and 
politeness, even as known to the land peasantry of Scotland, was 
striking ; but they had a politeness of their own, and they had a mo- 
rality which would have been valuable anywhere—and rare in some 
very polished societies. As characteristic of their ignorance of rural 
aflairs one fact may be mentioned : John Tamson, of Buckhaven, after 
three score-and-ten years’ life upon the waters, (for he was sea- 
worthy at ten, and had remained on board till his eightieth year,) 
having earned an ample independence for a fisherman, left his boat 
and his bravery to his sons and grandsons, and became one of the 
gentlemen of the village. Like many others, John Tamson resolved 
to commence his gentleman-craft by foreign travel; and for this pur- 
pose, after two days spent in deliberating and preparing, he arrived 
at the summit of the bank, where he stood in as intense an ecstatic 
wonder as Bruce did by the fountains of the Nile; and all the strange 
ereatures of Africa did not afford to that traveller more novelty and 
delight than a cow, which George Wilkie was tending by the hedge- 
side, afforded John Tamson. The head, the four oars, the rudder, 
were all surveyed and all criticised. The quarter oars were quarrelled 
with for being too far aft, and George was found fault with for steer- 
ing the cow (which he had ina halter) by a hawser from the bow 
instead of the tiller. The cow was grazing along the slope, and John 
came to the lower side to reconnoitre. The uneven surface caused the 
cow’s hoofs to separate considerably. John observed it, and ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Egoa, man! baith ye’re sdarboard sgulls are sbrung; gien 
ye dinna vish them, theyll be in ribbins up to the thows avore a 
porpesse coud swallow a witing !” 

Auchmithie, in a little hollow, like a shell scooped out of the 
gigantic and cavern-intersected cliffs between Arbroath and the Red 
Head, is much more wild and inaccessible ; and though the peeple be 
not just so secluded, in consequence of the near vicinity of Arbroath, 
their manners used to be even more singular; and there was much 
more glee in them than in the inhabitants of the softer shore of Fife. 
Lord Ethie (Northesk) is the great man of the neighbourhood—the 
ultimate umpire in all alarming cases, and especially that most 
fearful one when any wag happens to insinuate a hare, or any part 
thereof, into one of the fishing-boats. On these occasions there is no 
safety or success for the boat, if his lordship does not cast out the imp 
with his own hand. 

The traditional, but well-authenticated, anecdotes of the Auchmithie 
fishers are innumerable; and some are told of John Swankie and 
his spouse—the veritable Saunders and Maggie Mucklebackit of Sir 
Walter. John was a man of substance, or a “ Vather 0’ the toon,” 
according to the heraldry of the village. One of his sons being @ 
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little delicate, John resolved to breed him to a less laborious profes 
sion than that of the sea. As education was, even in John’s view of 
the matter, necessary for that purpose, he went to the schoolmaster 
to settle the terms ; and he addressed the schoolmaster in these words : 
“ Zer sguelmaestr, my zon Dam is an aitecky laddie, an’ ’as nae 
staetur for ’is meat; zo I’m genna zend ’im ta yuar sguel ’till ’e gan 
rite a letter ta ma Loard Ethie, an’ dite it tun.” 

Margaret Swankie’s expectations of her son’s progress were higher 
than those even of the majority of the fondest mothers. The boy had 
been at school a week, and returned to the domestic roof on the Sa- 
turday evening ; the friends and neighbours were collected ; the Aber- 
deen penny Almanack, which called itself “ the Prognostication,” but 
was called “ the Derrification” by the fishers, who consulted it as the 
oracle of the moon, the tides, and the weather, was produced; and 
the learned youth was called upon to expound the book of fate. Not 
one word could he explain, nor could he name a character in the 
black-letter title. Upon which his mother exclaimed, with a mixture 
of all the passions peculiar to her class: ‘‘ Gae ’wa wi’ you! you 
hinna the zense o’ a zick vluke, to bea ’ail uke at the sguel, an canna 
read a chapter o’ the Derrification to your vather’s zupper!” But 
though Margaret was thus high in her expectation of the lore of her 
son, her own stock was rather scanty. The only subject indeed upon 
which she had occasion to be learned, beyond the launching of boats, 
the baiting of lines, the shipment and unshipment of fishermen, and 
the carriage and sale of fish, (all of which devolve wholly on the 
females,) was that of the Catechism of the Scottish Kirk. Long had 
she been spared a public exhibition, for the old minister loved both fish 
and brandy, and Margaret had them in abundance, and dispensed 
them with a liberal hand; but the old minister was gathered to his 
fathers; a stranger came, and, in the proverbial zeal of a new broom, 
he ordered a public examination in the kirk, all to be present— 
Margaret Swankie among the rest. Margaret was sadly distressed: 
she knew not a word, and to remain silent was against both her pride 
and her practice. At last she hit upon a scheme. The minister had 
a son about fourteen years old, a very smart though rather a waggish 
lad. She made friends with him, and prevailed upon him not to 
instruct her beforehand what to say, but to conceal himself under the 
seat, and prompt her at the time of need. In the confidence of this 
auxiliary, Margaret marched boldly into the kirk, and seated herself 
in the front of the fishers’ gallery, with the minister’s son snugly con- 
cealed, and in full confidence that she would win renown far above 
her neighbours, as they had no such aid. The examination pro- 
ceeded, with no great applause to the catechumens ; and Margaret 
became anxious for her turn in order to enjoy the glory of a victory. 
Her name was at length called; and she rose majestically, having 
first whispered, ‘‘ Mind noo, laddie!’’ to her hidden champion.— 
“ How many Sacraments are there ?” asked the minister. Margaret 
did not exactly understand the question; and so inclined her head a 
little, and whispered, ‘* Vat’s he speerin, laddie?” ‘ How many 
sarks (shifts) you have.” The question, with this gloss, took Mar- 
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garet on the othertack. ‘A deevil’s your bisness, zur, 00 mony 
zarks I’ae!” and with that she flounced out of the kirk. 

At the village of Ferryden, on the south side of the Esk, opposite 
Montrose, there is a colony of these fishers; and the women are in 
the habit of daily carrying the fish to Montrose for sale. The first 
mile of the road lies along the bank of the river, and then it returns b 
a long wooden bridge to Montrose. The first part of the road is on 
the top ofa sunk fence, within which there is an extensive field be- 
longing to the farm of Higham. Some years ago that field was under 
grass; and among the cattle there was a large white-faced, or as the 
Scotch call it, hawkit bull, of formidable appearance, and far from the 
most gentle disposition. As the fishe-women marched along the top 
of the fence outside, this bull used to march along the bottom, on the 
in, and serenade them all the way by incessant bellowing (locally 
termed creuning). The fence was impregnable, but the enemy was 
formidable, and if they ventured to stop he used to employ both horns 
and hoofs in cannonading them with turf from the opposite bank of the 
ditch. Thus (under the name of * ’Igham’s ’awkit ox,’’) he became 
the general subject of terror; and the young children were stilled, 
the elder ones kept from mischief, and the whole place, in short, 
held in awe, little inferior to that of a military despotism, by the 
**sound and fury” of the white-faced bull,—for of actual mischief 
done by him, up to this period of his history, not a syllable is recorded. 

Even Janet Tyrie, who was alike renowned for her strength and her 
valour, and who was in these respects the very Thalestris of Ferryden 
fish-women, quailed and lowered her high spirit at the name, and yet 
more at the sight and the sound of “ "Igham’s ’awkit ox.” Many were 
her inward maledictions as she trudged along the fence with her well- 
filled creel (basket) of fish, or when she returned in ballast,—for the 
fish-women there are accustomed to so ponderous a load on their 
crupper, that rather than return with the creel empty, they put a great 
stone into it, ‘“‘to steady their quarters,” as themselves say. 
Often did she wish that the butcher would “ mak’ mutton o'the vilthy 
brute, an’ zell ’im vor vish an’ sauce to the bairns’ porritch ;” but still 
the formidable ox kept the field; and as the season got hot his wrath 
became more alarming than ever. 

Even Sunday was no sabbath-day to Janet Tyrie and her associates ; 
for on that day the warlike demonstrations of the ox were doubled and 
doubled again ;—they had to pass two sides of the field in going to 
their parish kirk (Craig), and as they went there twice, they had their 
double serenade four times over. One Sunday Janet was a little be- 
hind her companions, and in passing along the fence she kept blessing 
herself that no “ ’Igham’s ’awkit ox” was there, as no sight or sound 
of him was perceived. Soon, however, was her joy changed for sorrow 
deeper than ever; for, upon turning the corner of the fence, the enemy 
stood before her in the middle of the road, bellowing and pawing in 
high chafe, and not above forty yards distant! Janet lost not a mo- 
ment in deliberation, but sped on for the bridge of Montrose, with the 
bull in full pursuit. But fear for once made two feet better than four, 
and Janet entered the toll-gate on the bridge in time for its being 
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closed against the enemy. But that enemy kept his post, and return to 
Craig or to Ferryden there was none. 

What did Janet Tyrie do? a religious woman—she could not remain 
a whole Sunday from the kirk; but there was more than a lion in the 
way—she could not profit by the instructions of her parish-minister. 
Her resolution was soon taken: she had often served the ministers of 
Montrose with fish, and why should not they for once serve her with 
sermons? No reason appeared to the contrary, and off she went. As 
some time had been lost, she found, on arriving in the town, that the 
stream of kirkward people set but in one direction ; into that stream 
she threw herself, and did not stop till she had sat down on the step 
below the altar in the English Chapel. It is the custom there to 
chaunt the versicles ; the organ began to breathe,—up sprang Janet: 
“Goad keep me! gin there binna “Igham’s ’awkit ox comin’ agen, 
creun—creunin !”’ and with that she vanished from the chapel, 
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THE HECUBA. 





The music of his name 
Has gone into my very being —KeE ars. 





Evriprpes is with me as one of the graven names in our old 
Harrow Hall,—one of those sweet and sunny memories to which my 
heart returns, as a village child to the green nest it hath marked long 
ago in its roamings, hoping to find the quiet music that used to dwell 
there. I attribute much of the charm which the poetry of the Greeks 
has ever possessed over my mind to the power of association. From 
the day I was able to understand a Greek play I studied it for itself 
alone, blending, as I proceeded, all my boyish hopes and feelings, all 
my thoughts and affections, until the sweet breathing recollections of 
Sophocles and Euripides were bound up in the sheaf of all that is 
bright and beautiful in my heart, of all that is pure and hallowed in 
my imagination. The Hecuba was the first Greek play I read. My 
memory goes back to that time with a joy it rarely feels in returning 
to those days—days not sorrowful, indeed, but of so lonely a character, 
that the remembrance of them is a “ smile among many tears.” 

There never was a literature so spiritual as that of the Greeks. 
Perhaps, 1 ought to make a conditional exception in favour of the 
Hebrews, but their dramas and lyrics, exquisite as they are, never con- 
stituted a literature. The literature of Greece was the pure and 
fervent breathing of high-souled men, spreading itself, like the smoke 
of the incense flame, over the prayers, and hopes, and lives of the 
people. The child was cradled in beautiful remembrances, the mantle 
of light and holiness was thrown from father to son, unimpaired in its 
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colours, and uninjured in its powers. It was a literature created from 
the imaginings of times past, the aspirations of things to come ;—the 
Adam of the human intellect, earthly in its birth, it became spiritual ; 
mortal in its essence, it put on immortality. Homer, Aischylus, and 
Sophocles, Euripides and Pindar, the Eternal Words of poetry were 
embodied in glorious and imperishable visions, and dwelt in the 
bosoms of the people. In the cottage of the vine-dresser, and the 
temple of the deity, their influence was alike prevailing; no heart 
was so stubborn as not to be softened by their supplication, and no 
soul so agitated as not to be calmed by their soothing. They taught 
power to kneel at the footstool of genius. The whisper of their name 
was a watch-word of mercy*. The early annals of a nation are its 
songs and ballads. History, therefore, long continued to be a “ dream 
upon the borders of poetry.” But in process of time the spirits of 
men took a higher and grander tone; Plato had struck the dry and 
stony places with the wand of his heavenly philosophy, and the waters 
gushed forth; Socrates too had breathed the breath of his peace over 
the minds of men, and built up a tabernacle in man’s heart for wisdom, 
and virtue, and holiness. History rose, like Eve, from the beautifully 
moulded form of the olden poetry, enchanting in her nakedness, 
touching in her simplicity. She walked hand in hand with poetry in 
sweet companionship, and the laugh of joy upon the cheek of the one 
has somewhat darkened with thought on the Hebe-like face of the other. 
I will not attempt to deny that Euripides has been assigned by many 
an inferior place among the elder dramatists,—let us take a momentary 
glance at the state of mind in Greece in the time of Euripides. 

It was, as the unfortunate Neele has so felicitously described the 
age of Elizabeth,—the carnival of the imagination. Aischylus had 
rolled the stone from the tomb of poetry, and the radiant phantom 
walked forth over the earth, the soul of buried music, every head was 
bowed, and every knee was bent; it looked upon the faces of men, 
and they paled before it; the rushing of its wings was heard over 
every hill and stream and valley throughout Greece; it was an 
almighty and overshadowing presence. The warrior beheld its glory 
on his shield, the shepherd child felt an awe in his heart, it was an unseen 
and abiding mystery. Every word of Aischylus was woven into a wild 
and fearful legend,—a waif of light and darkness passing from man to 
man, and from nation to nation, like the flying scroll of Ezekiel, 
‘entering into the house of every man.” 

Sophocles broke from the gloom of his solitary rival, like a lark in 
the misty dawn; the shadows rolled into light before his feet, the 
clouds waxed bright with the shining of his countenance, the eye 
rested upon him, not as on Aschylus in fear and trembling, but as the 
widow looked upon Job, with a joy that made her heart to sing within 
her. His voice came gently into the heart, like a song in the night. 
Aischylus was the dark and rolling cloud; Sophocles the peace that 
smiled it away. 

The feelings of the people, at this period, were, perhaps, more akin 


* It will be remembered that the Greeks who had accompanied Nicias in his 
expedition against Syracuse were freed from slavery by syentig aaa lines from 


Euripides. 
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to those of the Italians, when painting was in its zenith, than any thing 
among the moderns to which I may liken them. Poetry was to the 
Greek what painting was to the Italian,—a child’s book. He was a 
sojourner among all that was glorious in form, or ideal in loveliness— 
the images of surpassing beauty reflecting their faces upon the laurel- 
fountains and the dark blue streams; the rich and dewy harmonies 
which breathed a glow of bloom-like music over the visions of the 
theatre, and the glory of the palestra—the sweet and picturesque 
visionings chasing each other like gleams over an angel’s face; the 
sound of Dian’s bow as it rocked to and fro on the forest trees; the 
phantom-countenance, which, like a summer phantasy, looked up from 
the peacefulness of the waters. Thoughts such as these were the 
birth-right of the humblest peasant,—a birth-right he scorned to sell, as 
many of a later age and other lands have done—for a mess of pottage ! 

The creation of genius wrought the same effect upon the Greek 
as Raphael’s celebrated drawing of God the Father does upon the 
Christian—it was a spell of worship and of prayer! accustomed to 
behold the workings of the Deity in the visible types of nature. 
More frequently still in the ‘* dim religious light’ of his own spirit, the 
mingled mystery of memory and imagination, he looked on the fashion- 
ings of poetry as the embodied essence of a bright and all-radiant 
substance—every sweet rosied thought was a pleasant soug to his 
dreaming, a shrined sanctity unto his mind. The streams were rippled 
by the breath of their hymns. Castaly was not then, as now, a 
despised and slandered word, but a light upon the hearts of men. It 
was the Jordan of Greece, the waters in which souls were baptized 
into the communion of gladsome -thoughts, the fellowship of poetry 
and music. ‘‘ The bulk of a people,” says a very shrewd writer on Italy, 
“can never be poetical.”. It may be so with us of the nineteenth 
century, it was not soin Greece at the time of Euripides. It is amusing 
to listen to observations on poetry. {[ heard a gentleman remark, the 
other day, while praising one of Byron’s sacred melodies, that Job 
might be converted into very good poetry! The unfortunates! they 
have no idea that poetry is but a name for every bright picturing, 
and every noble deed, whether it be the dream of Praxiteles embodied 
inmarble, or the prayer of Raphael struck into glory, or the burning 
thought of Pindar mantled in the cloudiness of a word. Phidias was 
as mighty a poet as Homer, with this difference, the one spoke in 
words, the other in marble. When Canova was entreated by 
Napoleon to forsake Rome, and take up his residence at Paris, the 
sculptor replied, “‘ Sans son atelier, sans ses amis, sans son bon ciel, 
sans sa Rome,”—his genius would become torpid. He signified that 
Italy was the Madonna of his inspiration. So it was with the Greek. 
Take him from his legendary fountains and his fabled vallies, and god- 
inhabited temples, the associations of religion, the remembrances of 
his childhood—take him from “‘ his Greece,” and he became a darkened 
and a lonely being. 

It was neither ZEschylus, nor Sophocles nor Euripides, individually 
or collectively, who gave the tone to the mind of Greece. There are 
other spirits radiant in blessedness, making a faint but brightening sun- 
shine in the dark and “ shady places,” unthought of tabrets, whose 
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sweet and unheeded melodies were ever dying away, like the sighs 
of Endymion, into the breezes and moonlight of Thessaly. There 
were men who, like Burns, exercised an influence over the minds of 
their neighbours and associates, and in a great degree purified, by the 
alchemy of their intellect, the feelings of their own class. But they 
lifted not their eyes beyond the boundaries of the hamlet; they asked 
no higher reward. That man has not wept over the life of Burns who 
Shall say, they were not happier in so doing. 

| Let me returnto Euripides. A nation individually musical and poeti- 
cal will be wont to express their sentiments in both indiscriminately. 
The gentlest touch of a cittern will draw forth a sound of melancholy 
and wake a feeling of grief in the hearer—but not so with language— 
it requires happily selected and felicitous words to produce a corre- 
‘spondent effect. The fame of Euripides has suffered from this cir- 
cumstance. He knew that one plaintive note called up innumerable 
associations of tenderness, and he naturally concluded one exquisite 
thought would do so likewise. But Euripides lived in an age of 
poetry of thought,—we vegetate in a time of poetry of diction. These 
remarks will perhaps in some way account for the inanity of our poet, 
—his indistinctness I consider a merit. 

The soul that sits dreaming like a nightingale in the gloominess of 
sweet and lulling symphonies, its thoughts darkening and brightening 
like orange-leaves in the moonlight, will carry forth with it something 
of mystery and vagueness. It may be an erroneous conception, 
but I define the characteristic charm of the imagination in its purity to 
he indistinctness. When its creations flit by us like a bird in the 
evening, whose soft passing breath we feel upon our face, although 
we cannot discern the form or likeness of it, the more pure and un- 
carthly our imaginings are, the less palpable they will be to the 
understanding of ordinary men. Every one pretends to admire the 
‘\ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” it requires something more spiritual 
tian education or even cleverness, to appreciate its beauty, to feel its 
imagination. 

The practice so frequent with Euripides of throwing in brief morals 
cf conduct wherever he finds an opportunity, has given cause of offence 
to many. ‘“‘ His observations are so simple and obvious,” say they— 
‘‘ Love thy neighbour as thyself,” is very simple in its meaning—l 
wonder why the obviousness of the injunction does not ensure a more 
yniversal performance. , 

The bitter rivalry which always existed between Sophocles and Euri- 
pides, is well known. The imagination of Sophocles appears to have 
been the most powerful,—that of Euripides the most delicate. They 
siood in the same relationship to each other as Canova to Bernini; the 
sume spirit was in both, but the workings of that spirit were more vivid 
ini the one than in the other. Poetry was in the mind of Euripides, 
what the Edinburgh Review so well defines it to have been in 
Keats, “‘an extreme sensibility, and a certain pervading tunefulness of 
nature,” 

One word at parting—my readers will pause before they speak 
lightly of dramas which had the approval and revision of Socrates ; oF 
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reject with contempt, even though injudiciously offered, the advice of 


the companion of Plato. 

The object of these papers being merely to present a few specimens 
of each of the plays of Euripides, I need only remark that the present 
tragedy is supposed to take place after the destruction of ‘Troy, when 
Hecuba and her daughter Polyxene are captives in the camp of the 
Greeks. 

Hecuba. Maiden, with a voice so mild, 
And a face so like my child, 
While upon thy arm I lean, 
Memory goeth forth to glean. 
From the flowers of other years 
‘Tis a harvest-home of tears! 
List! the festal-song is pealing, 
And the warrior minstrel kneeling ; 
But the spirits joy is o'er, 
Iam Hecuba no more! 
Maiden, link thy hand in mine, 
Let my bosom rest on thine. 
Voice of the thunder, cloud of night, 
Visionings of fear and fright, 
Wherefore, in the love-watch, tell, 
Doth my heart shudder at your spell, 
When a dim-seen face goes by, 
Shrouding its features from my eye? 
Earth, thou darkness of a wings 
Dream of our imagining! 
In the midnight hush'd and deep, 
A voice of grief is on my sleep, 
And a vision'd form is taking __ 
The eyes of one I love when waking, 
Powers of earth, be reconciled, 
The mother prayeth for her child— 
The one on whom her hope is rested, 
The one on whom her heart is nested. 
There will be a voice to-morrow 
Singing to the child of sorrow, 
For my heart doth shrink and swell, 
It knows the Sy Oe sighs too well. 
Oh, that my watching eyes might trace 
The future on Cassandra's face ! 
I saw a white fawn dappled o'er, 
But its breast was stained with gore, 
It look’d up in its woe to me— 
The red-wolf tore it from my knee! 
Listen! on his glory's token, 
Achilles’ phantom-voice hath spoken, 
Cold and deep a whisper ran, 
From lip to lip, from man to man. 
The cry of blood rose dark and wild, 
Father of heaven! my child—my child! 


The fears of the mother are realised—the lot has fallen upon her 
daughter, who is doomed to make an atonement with her blood, to the 
injured shade of Achilles. It remains with Hecuba to communicate 


the intelligence, 
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Polyx. Mother, mother, thy tiding should be joyful, 
That like a bird from its festivity, 
Thou call'st me forth, to listen to thy charming, 


Hec. Woe is me, my child—my child! 


Polyx. Why dost thou sigh ‘ my child’? it tokeneth 
Sadly to me. 


Hec. My blessed daughter! 


Polyx. Speak to me, mother, for my heart doth shrink 
And shudder at thy meaning. 


Hee. My darling child, thou art the nursling 
Of thy mother’s sorrow. 


Polyx. Why dost say so? 
Hec. Thy days are numbered, my child! 


Polyx. O ever sorrowing, ever grief-worn mother, 
The spirits hand lieth heavy on thee; 
Thy home, thy friends,—all, all are vanished, 
And even this thy child is taken from thee! 
Never, oh, never more, my voice shall be 
A memory to thee—my feet shall toil 
With thine no more—the link of our bondage 
Is rent asunder ; 
For thou shalt see me, like a gleeful fawn 
Nursed ? the forest, torn e’en from thy fondling 
From light to darkness, and thy waking eye 
Shall find me not—I shall be garnered 
Into the bosom of our kindred. 
Not for my youth of tears, the sigh that lullabyed 
My infancy—oh, not for these I sorrow, 
Tis for thee, my mother,—but as to me, 
To die, to be at rest,—'twere far better! 


My concluding specimen shall be 


THE LAMENTATION OF HECUBA, 


O pride of my country! the cheek of the foeman 
Shall never more pale at the flash of thy name, 
The song of thy beauty is wither'd, and no man 
Will bow down his head at the shrine of thy fame. 
Lift up thy voice, for the crown of thy brightness, 
Pour out thy tears for the child at thy knee, 
Thy altars—the smoke is over their whiteness, 
Ilium the beautiful, [lium the free! 


Farewell to thy cloud-mantled temples, the rout, 

The rush of the battle is foaming along, 
The laugh of the war-horse goes up with the shout, 

The prayer of the fainting, the curse of the strong. 
O fairest of cities! the voice of the singer 

May never more sound in thy desolate hails, 
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Thy Priestess shall mourn, for the night prayer will bring her 


No fire to her altar, no spell to her calls. 
‘Twas night, and the dancer's foot, flower-breath'd, dying. 
Like the voice of a Grecian stream lonely and’ 
And the wandering voice of the cittern came sighi 


In the glow of a thought on the hush of our sleep. 
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Thy garlanded tresses hung darkling around me, 
(The charm* of my early days slept by my side) 

1 loosened the bright wreath of jewels that bound me, 
In the day of my gladness, the night of my pride. 


A fearful voice broke like a cloud on our slumber, 

The rushing of chariots, the trampling of feet, 
Daughter of Ilium, the foe without number !— 

‘The cry of the stranger is heard in thy street! 
I started from rest, roll'd billowly and deeper 

On the thick breath of midnight the death-cry of joy, 
The red-sabre glared on the face of the sleeper, 

The ruin-cloud dwelt on the towers of Troy! 


THe HARROVIAN. 





PROFESSOR LESLIE. 


One of the most promising improvements in the literature of mo- 
dern times is that which has taken place in the recording of time as it 
passes. From the ancient periods almost the only thing that has come 
down to us, detailed in any thing like a circumstantial manner, is the suc- 
cess with which oné part of the species harassed and destroyed another, 
and the instruments and means which they employed for that pur- 
pose. In spite of the wars and desolations, the over-runnings, de- 
populatings, and carryings into captivity, of which ancient story is so 
full, the sciences must have been studied and the arts cultivated ; be- 
cause, apart from the written records that have come down to us, the 
memorial of the conqueror is seldom found except in the ruins which 
he made of the labours of others. 

It is true that we have some particulars of the philosophers, and 
one or two anecdotes of mathematicians and artists; but the former 
are the histories of systems rather than of men, or of the means by 
which they arrived at those systems—and the second have more affinity 
to those baseless marvels which we are accustomed to hear about the 
mechanics and artists of our own times, than to any analysis of the 
process by which grace of form is delineated, or efficiency of combina- 
tion effected. There is hardly a country of which we cannot name the 
conqueror, either in ancient or modern times; and we come not to a 
ruin, without being able to name the man by whom, and the year in 
wliich it was razed. But when we pass from the progress of evil, and 
turn our attention to that of good, when we turn from the spoilers of 
mankind, and seek to know what were the steps and proceedings of 
those by whom they have been civilized and benefited, we find it less 
than a blank. We are well informed as to who have most largely 
prevented the culture of the fields, or trampled down their produce 
after they have been cultivated; but as to who invented the plough 
or the spade; the record of fact is silent, and the record of fiction bears 
imposture upon its front: Look into any history of inventions,—take 

* Priam. 
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even the labours of such interminable turners over of leaves and collaters 
of codices as Professor Beckmann ; and to what conclusions do you ar- 
rive even by the most laboured and level of their ways? The general 
conclusions are these: first, great uncertainty as to who was the in- 
ventor or discoverer of the substance or the operation in question ; 
and secondly, equally great uncertainty as to whether the ancient sub- 
stance or operation was identical with, or totally different from the 
modern one of which the inquirer is labouring to find the origin. 
Of all that has come down to us from periods earlier than the fifteenth 
or even the sixteenth century, we have the result merely ; but we must 
receive the operator with extreme caution; and of the operation itself 
we know nothing. Now it is not the thing done, but the how to do 
it that forms the permanent value of human labour; for the choicest 
result may be deranged and must decay; but the process by which it is 
produced, when accurately registered and duly remembered, is perma- 
nent as the human race. The truths of geometry hardly form an ex- 
ception to this; for though we know in whose writings they are first 
recorded, we seldom have any collateral evidence that the recorders 
were the inventors; and as they are generally first mentioned in a 
synthetical form, and must have been arrived at by the analytical pro- 
cess, the presumption, amounting to more than a probability, is, that 
they were discovered long before the date of the record. 

It is the same in all nations: those whom we call the ancients went 
back to the gods and the demi-gods: the Hindoos do very much the 
same thing; the Fo-his and Fum-yoos of the Chinese put one in mind 
of the words of conselation given by one Highlander to another, when 
greatly affected by some tale of cruelty, distant both in space and time 
—** Whisht! whisht, Donald! dinna greet—its sae far awa,’ an’ sae 
lang syne, may be it’s no’ true.”’ The cairns and circles of stones are 
usually attributed to the Druids; the Welsh give the devil the credit 
of the great dyke by which they have at some time or other been built 
up; the Scotch Lowlanders refer all the ‘‘ out-of-date castles” to the 
Picts; and the Highlanders give the giants credit for all the artificial, and 
some of the natural, wonders of the land,—as for instance, the moun- 
tain of Craig-Ellachie, in Strathspey, which is neither a tender nor a 
trifling one, was hacked from the neighbouring group by one blow of 
the scimitar of Fingal; and a mass of loose stones in Inverness-shire, 
which would twice load-all the ships in the Thames, were carried forty 
miles one morning in the apron of Fingal’s lady, and might have been 
carried forty more before sun-set if the string had not broken where 
they now lie. Those facts shew that in the absence of truths in this 
most important department of history, the imaginations of men will 
invent superstitions ; and thus it is perfectly evident that while there 
is great value in the information itself, there is a natural appetite in 
mankind greedy and glad to receive it. 

In this department of philosophical history, and it is more philoso- 
phical than much which gets the name, the academies and’ societies 
have been of considerable service to the world ; by rendering studious 
life, which had previously been altogether solitary, or social only in the 
monastic cells, to a certain extent social among laymen. It is true 
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that establishments of this kind are to a great extent aristocratic and 

exclusive; but the real value must not be despised on that account. 

They were not, as it were, the fruit of the tree of knowledge, which 

was to diffuse and sustain intellectual strength among the people: but 

they were the blossoms—the petals, gay and pleasant to look upon,— 

they sheltered the germ in its nascent state ; could not then have been 

dispensed with till it fecundated and had begun to swell, though they 

mav not be essential to it when further expanded; and may, from the 
analogy of the vegetable world, be supposed to become useless and pro- 

bably to drop off, before it comes to full maturity. Now to prepare 
against this casualty—to make its happening or not happening a mat- 
ter of indifference, and to answer the far more important purpose of 
sowing genius and success, by first sowing the love of them, few means 
are more effective than keeping individuals, industrious for their talents, 
and the application of those talents, frequently before the public; not 
in the way of dull and tedious chronologies, but by touches of their 
real character, and of that of their labours. No man, now living, is bet- 
ter adapted for this purpose than John Leslie, Professor of Mathema- 
tics in the University of Edinburgh. 

Though Mr. Leslie has had more extensive opportunities of acquir- 
ing information than most other philosophic men of the day, those 
opportunities have in general not only been improved, but sought for 
and obtained by the activity of his own genius, and the ardour of his 
love for information. Indeed, that he went to College at all, or was 
put in the way of gaining renown in any one of those numerous fields 
in which he has subsequently gained so much, was more the result of 
his own genius than of any predetermination on the part of others, 
He was born in the village of Largo, on the south coast of Fifeshire, 
where his father was a respectable farmer, and where his brother still 
pursues the same avocation, joined to that of timber merchant. Both 
the father and the brother were and are very respectable in their cha- 
racter and information—the brother, in particular, is a man of sterling 
good sense. 

As most of Leslie’s relations were engaged in rural affairs, it is 
probable that he himself was criginally destined for the same occupa- 
tion. As is the case with boys in many parts of the Lowlands of 
Scotland, he attended school during the winter months, and kept the 
cattle in the summer, though the near vicinity of the school enabled 
him to attend partially all the year round. 

By this means the chain of his early studies was never broken; and 
probably his rural occupation during part of the summer days was in 
all respects of considerable advantage. ‘To his physical constitution 
it unquestionably added strength, and we are inclined to think that it 
gave to his mind much more vigour and elasticity, than if he had had 
hothing to attend to but scholastic exercises. The mind must be 
formed, and if it is to be a philosophical and by consequence an in- 
Ventive one, we suspect it must in all cases form itself; and therefore, 
if we were'to point out the ladder by which the eminence of knowledge 
were to be climbed, we should place time to form the mind, apart from 
all didactic education, and circumstances under which to form it, as 
among the most essential steps. | , | 
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Of the necessity of this, we have demonstration in the case of Mr, 
Leslie; and we state, daring any contradiction, that had the boy been 
mewed up constantly within the four walls of a school-room, or left to 
gossip with other boys in his hours of play, the philosopher would not 
have been what he is. There is a flow and a freshness in the writings 
of Leslie—a familiarity with nature at all its points, and an apprecia- 
tion of all its beauties which tells more, and breathes more of the green 
slopes of Largo Law, the cheerful scenery around, and the glittering 
expanse of the Firth of Forth gliding off into the eastern sea, than of 
the air of any school that ever was built ; and we would not, and we 
are sure none of the numerous readers of his writings would, exchange 
it for the cold pedantry of all the scholastic institutions that ever 
existed. 

Independently of the triumphant appeal to Leslie, there is intrinsic 
evidence in the circumstances themselves, Place an active and in- 
quiring boy in the open fields, so as to be lightly exercised but not 
fatigued ; give him no mechanical drudgery to formalise his mind, let 
nature around him be rich and varied, and his view of it be extensive ; 
in addition to this, let him be acquiring at intervals, under a good 
teacher, the elements of language and of science; and we should 
gladly travel far, if we could find another mode of youthful discipline 
as delightful and as certain of leading to the very best results, 

Had Leslie been deprived of his time and his temptations to exer- 
cise his own powers in studying the phenomena of nature, he might 
have been a linguist, a mathematician, or a student in any single de- 
partment of science ; but to the circumstances in which he was placed 
he must have been in a great measure indebted for his universality of 
application. The appearances of the heavens, the changes of the 
weather, the succession of the seasons, the features of the land, and 
the phenomena of the ocean, were around him from a commanding 
station, and they were so grouped that a youth of ardent mind could 
hardly avoid thinking of them, and speculating about and wishing to 
know their causes. Hence, when his more scholastic instruction, and 
his extensive acquaintance with men of information and with books 
put him in possession of the theories, he was instantly enabled to refer 
these to facts with which he was already familiar, So that Leslie 
ought to be considered as a man enjoying the advantage of a double 
education,—a knowledge of phenomena, which is wholly his own, and 
which he would have enjoyed whether he had been a farmer or a 
philosopher; and a knowledge of philosophy, usually so called, which 
he acquired from attending college, from reading books, from exten- 
sive intercourse with learned and eminent men, from a long and 
arduous course of personal observation and experiment, and from 
much practice in the profession of teaching. 

We have mentioned that Leslie’s introduction to this second species 
of information was accidental, and the accident is. worth relating. 
Engaged, as has been previously mentioned, till about, we believe, his 
thirteenth or his fourteenth year, he had made considerable progress 
in all the branches taught at the village school, which, as the parish 
is rich and populous, ranks as a parish school of the first class, and 
generally possesses an able teacher. Cater 3 
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But it appears that Leslie had a more extended desire of know- 
ledge than that which the school afforded him. The field on which 
he tended the cattle was for the most part hedged in, so that his 
attendance was more a necessity of being in the fields than an em- 
ployment. There are always books in a Scotch farm-house, and 
additional ones can always be borrowed in a Scotch village. Young 
Leslie generally had his book with him, not his class-book in order to 
con his lessons, for that cost him little trouble, but a book which he 
read for the information of the facts, or the amusement of the story, 
as might happen. Among these there was a copy of Simson’s 
Euclid, upon which Leslie commenced his career as a mathematician. 
Unprovided with other apparatus for the drawing of his diagrams, he 
began at the beginning, by having recourse to the abacus of the 
ancients,—he powdered the foot-path by the hedge-side with sand, 
delineated his figures thereon with his finger; and, closing his book, 
went over his demonstrations, 

In the early part of his course, and when he was passing that 
serious bridge, called the ‘ bridge of asses,” because they alone are 
unable to cross it, the minister of the parish was on the other side of 
the tall hawthorn hedge, also engaged in study. The minister of 
Largo was kind and conversational, and in the absence ofa local 
newspaper he performed not a few of its functions. He held forth 
passing well when he had got a sermon and was in the pulpit; but 
a new one was the labours of Hercules. So, to bring his bumps into 
proper action, he used to pace up and down the side of the hedge 
above-mentioned ; and it must be allowed that if agitation was his 
object, the place was well chosen. The slope was very considerable, 
not less than five-and-twenty or thirty degrees ; and as the ventral 
region of the minister was a little ponderous, and his legs none of the 
longest, when he went dodge, dodge down the hill, the different parts 
of his cranial organization were ground and triturated against each 
other, in the same way as the Dutch make marbles, and the dust of 
words was produced in abundance. Then as he went up the hill, the 
upper part of the cranial organs (which also were none of the lightest) 
pressed out, in the form of sentences, the words which had been 
elaborated during the descent. Physically and mentally, this was 
_ hard labour; and the minister had often to stand and take his 
reath. 

During one of these pauses he was startled by muttered sounds 
from the other side of the hedge ; and listening, he could hear the 
words ** angle,” * triangle,” ‘* two sides of the one equal to two sides of 
the other,” and A, B, C, mingled with words and sentences. St, 
Andrew’s, where he had disciplined, flashed upon his mind: ‘ That 
must be mathematics!” quoth the minister of Largo. He listened 
with more attention ; and as the recollections of St. Andrew’s came more 
vivid to his memory, he ascertained that the lesson was in very deed 
the fifth proposition of Euclid’s first book, while his own eyes through 
the hedge informed him that the student was none other than John, 
or, as he was then called, Jock Leslie, conquering that in solitude and 
Without instructor, which the minister himself had never been able ta 
overcome amid all the science and stimuli of St. Andrew's, _ ‘3 
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The minister was more than delighted; and though it cut his ser- 
mon in the middle, and rendered not merely the connection but the 
second half doubtful, down he trudged to communicate the discovery 
to Leslie’s father. ‘* I have something important to communicate,” 
said the minister of Largo. Mr. Leslie turned, and looked grave— 
for he was an elder of the kirk, and sometimes, though not often, 
they had inquirings and rebukings ‘ anent sin;” but he spake not, 
The minister laid hold of his button, and with a beaminess of visage, 
which convinced Mr. Leslie that there was no sin in the case, uttered, 
at half-minute time, these words -—‘* Mr. Lessels, I am sure your son 
Jock’s a genus.” ‘* What,” said Mr. Leslie, rather hastily, ‘ has he 
been lattin the kye eat the corn?” ‘* Very far from it, Mr. Lessels,” 
replied the minister, ‘‘ he has a genus for mathematics, and you 
must just send him to St. Andrew’s.” The advice of the minister was 
complied with: Leslie went to St. Andrew’s the very next autumn, 


was successful in his classes, prudent in his finances, and gave suffi- 


cient evidence that he would not turn back in the path to eminence on 
which he had entered. Not very long after the completion of his 
studies, he became tutor to the Wedgewoods, which gave him much 
knowledge of the world both at home and abroad while in that employ- 
ment, and afforded him an annuity for life which, independently of any 
other provision, would have enabled him to pursue those experimental 
inquiries to which he had got an additional stimulus from the scientific 
owners of Etruria. Soon after this he went into philosophical retire- 
ment in his brother’s house at Largo, where he performed a number 
of experiments, and made some of his neatest inventions. Along with 
his profundity he was playful ; and sometimes took delight in astonish- 
ing the rustics and fishwomen with phantasmagoria, and other 
optical illusions, or startling them with electricity or galvanism. On 
account of this playfulness of disposition the elder Sibyls generally 
suspected that he was conversant with the black art ; but the younger 
and better educated were incredulous on that point, and alleged that 
he was flesh and blood just like themselves. 

Toward the close of the last century, Mr. Leslie was a candidate for 
the chair of natural philosophy in Glasgow, but he was unsuccessful, not 
from any want of qualification, but because he had been a good deal 
out of Scotland, and was consequently not so well known as some of 
the other candidates. 

Want of success at Glasgow did not in any degree damp Mr. Leslie’s 
ardour in his philosophical studies. On the other hand, he, if pos- 
sible, pursued them with more assiduity and success ; and, though he 
was chiefly among his apparatus in his retirement, his name became 
celebrated in the scientific world as one of the most ingenious and 
original of inquirers. His experimental inquiry on heat excited much 
attefition, both on account of the ingenuity of the experiments, and 
the boldness of the conclusions. On the death of Professor Robinson, 
in 1805, and the subsequent promotion of Playfair to the chair of 
N,tural Philosophy in Edinburgh, Leslie became a candidate for the 
NV.,thematical Professorship in that University ; and, though the can- 
dijates were numerous, and several of them men of eminent talents, 
it was generally admitted that Leslie was entitled to the office. A 
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yiolent outcry was raised against him by those who could not enter the 
lists with him in qualification, and yet were anxious to see it filled 
otherwise; but the result was a triumph to Leslie far greater than if 
the outery had not been raised. When the scientific world was de- 
prived of Playfair, in 1819, Mr. Leslie was promoted to the chair of 
Natural Philosophy as a matter of justice to his talents. 

It is needless to enumerate either the inventions or the writings of 
Mr. Leslie; they are numerous, they are varied, and there is much 
spirit and novelty in them all. _ Subjects which appear at first sight 
the least imaginative, are by him clothed with the fascinations of 
fancy; and if there be occasionally apparent obscurities both in his 
lectures and his writings, these must be ascribed to the giant strides 
which he takes from one eminence to another, without noticing the 
intermediate points, without which inferior men cannot proceed. 





A JOURNEY FROM ATHENS TO MISSOLONGHI, 


In tHE AUTUMN oF 1822. 


Ar the approach of the rainy season I determined to leave Athens, 
and to return to Europe (to use a Greek expression) by the way of 
Delphi and Missolonghi. It is singular that the Greeks, whenever 
they speak of Europe, do not include Greece in it. They have 
adopted the phraseology of the ‘Turks, who have never forgotten that 
they came from Asia, and that Asia is their home. The Greeks call 
themselves Romans (‘Pwyator), because Greece formed once a part of 
the Roman empire; and when, in the beginning of the revolution, 
the ancient name of Hellenes was revived, the common people in 
Greece hardly knew what was meant by it, and the Turks of course 
were still more at a loss to understand it, as they knew the Greeks by 
no other name than Raiades, or Romans. 

I resolved to return to Europe, and not by sea, as I might easily have 
done ; for there are frequent opportunities at Athens to embark for the 
lonian islands, or even a direct passage for Venice may be met with, 
I chose the more perilous road, but also the more interesting one ; 
and, for the purpose of seeing Beeotia, Phocis, Locris, and a part of 
AXtolia, countries which are celebrated in the history of Greece, I did 
not hesitate, from any apprehension of danger or fatigue, to set out 
upon a journey from which my best friends at Athens endeavoured to 
dissuade me. 

The affairs of Greece were in a very precarious state at the time I 
left Athens. Attica was threatened with an invasion by the Turks of 
Negropont, and by the troops of Dram Ali Pasha, which were in 
Possession of Corinth and Megara. Thebes was deserted. by its in- 
habitants, who had fled either to Salamis or to Delphi. The whole 
Plain of Beotia was overrun by Turkish cavalry, and, except in night- 
lime, it Was extremely dangerous to pass it. Great confusion pre- 
vailed throughout the Morea; and all the most important fortresses 
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wee still in the hands of the Turks, whilst the Greeks were satisfied 
wif preventing them from penetrating into the interior. The Turks, 
hovever, suffered greatly from the want of provisions, and lost many 
mea in the frequent skirmishes which took place whenever the 

attsmpted to advance on any side. To the north of the Gulf of Co- 
riryh matters were worse for the Greeks; for considerable forces had 
be-n collected in Thessaly and Albania, and were threatening the 
wiole extent of the country through which I had to pass; but it was 
impossible at Athens to ascertain the precise state of affairs. The 
reports varied from day to day, from hour to hour, as must be more 
or less the case in a country which is involved in war, and especially 
in Greece at that time, when all was in a state of anarchy, and no 
regular communication kept up between one part of the peninsula and 
the other. I knew the Greeks well enough to distrust all their swag- 
gering statements of victories gained over the Turks; I knew how 
prone their vanity is to fiction, or at least to exaggeration; and, more- 
over, I perceived, that the policy of Captain Odysseus, who then 
commanded at Athens, would lead him to withhold bad news from the 
knowledge of the public; but, after having made allowance for all 
this, and after having believed, of all the sinister reports on the state 
of the countries through which I intended to travel, the worst I had 
ever heard, it was still proved by the event, that much worse had hap- 
pened, or was to happen, than we knew, or ventured to anticipate, at 
Athens. 

A few days before my departure from Athens, I was introduced to 
Odysseus by his friend, the Austrian Consul, Gropius: when I told 
him that I wished to go to Delphi, he proposed that I should go with 
one of his Captains as far as Livadia; and, upon my thanking him 
for his proposal, he immediately sent for Captain Giorgaki. ‘* This 
gentleman will go with you to Livadia. Take good care of him, and 
let me know from Livadia that you have brought him there safely; 
and yj will write,” he added, addressing me again, “ to our friend 
the coxsul.” I could not help admiring the noble soldier-like deport- 
ment of Odysseus; his countenance bespoke shrewdness, as well as 
determination and intrepidity; and it was easy to remark, from the 
respecyul conduct of the soldiers who surrounded him, that they were 
used to obey, as Odysseus in mien and attitude seemed to be born to 
command. 

It was a beautiful morning when we left Athens by the gate of Ma- 
rathon, ‘The Acropolis began just to lift up its head in splendour, as 
the sun was rising from behind the mount Pentelicus. The dusky 
morning twilight of autumn was yet hovering over the plain of Athens ; 
but the noble pillars of the Parthenon, which is built on the most 
elevated part of the Acropolis, were already glittering in full bril- 
liancy, and at a distance the high summits of the mountains of the 
Morea began to sparkle in the sky. Passing along the banks of the 
Ilissus, we threw a parting glance on the columns of the temple of 
the Olympian Jupiter. ‘To the other side of the road the hill of 
Anchesmus, which gives such a high finish to the landscape of 
Athens, was towering over us in sublime magnificence. I felt deeply 
affected in surveying, for the last time, all the wonders of nature and 
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art, sublime and innumerable, which Athens and its vicinity present 
to the eye; I called back to my recollection the variety of events which 
I had witnessed during a stay of seven months at that place of an- 
cient glories. When I first came up from the Pireus, the Turkish 
flag was still waving on the walls of the Acropolis, nor was there an 
expectation of a speedy surrender. I had taken a part myself in an 
unsuccessful assault on the fortress. I had watched with anxiety a 
bombardment which threatened to destroy the beautiful monuments 
of the place. I had seen the glorious day when the Turks, after a 
long and dreadful siege, during which they had exhibited great valour 
and perseverance, opened the gates of the Acropolis, and laid down 
their arms. I had witnessed with horror the indiscriminate slaughter 
of defenceless captives, and the subsequent atrocities of a civil war, 
among the Greeks themselves. I had rejoiced when peace and 
order were re-established by Captain Odysseus, and my hopes re- 
vived when the magistrates and the people of Athens appointed him 
commander of Oriental Greece. Alas! he little foresaw that he would 
be a short time after a prisoner in the Acropolis, and die a disgraceful 
death in endeavouring to escape from it. Finally, I remembered all 
the friendship and hospitality [ had met with from various individuals 
at Athens, and especially from the foreign consuls there. Who can 
ever forget the kind-hearted civilities of the French Consul, Fawvel ! 
How many a delightful hour had I spent at his house in reviewing the 
coins, inscriptions, or fragments of ancient sculpture, of which he 
then possessed such a rich collection! He had frequently allowed 
me to accompany him in his ramblings round Athens, and had given 
me information on various subjects of topography or archeology. 
Unfortunately, the Greeks of the present day had no share in the 
admiration which he paid to their ancestors. He conceived that fate 
had irrevocably condemned them to eternal slavery as a degenerate 
race; and, in his gloomy anticipations, he frequently foretold, that 
the revolution would end with the total extinction of the Greek nation. 
A happy life to the old gentleman, and let him meet with no other 
disappointment! The Austrian Consul Gropius had declared, from 
the beginning of the revolution, as far as his official situation would 
permit, in favour of the Greeks, and had rendered them essential 
services, whilst he delivered at the same time a number of Turks from 
the popular fury. His consular flag afforded protection to seventy 
Turkish women and children, and saved them from death, or some- 
thing worse than death. I was also indebted to him for the most 
liberal reception, and his recommendation had ensured me the kind 
offices of Captain Giorgaki. 

I still feel a pleasure in speaking of this valiant Albanese Captain 
He was the handsomest and bravest of the troop he commanded. The 
Albanese are a fine race of people, and my captain was a noble spe- 
cimen of them. He was in the full bloom of beauty and youth; yet 
such was the expression of dignity and determination, that re, 
grey-haired soldier followed him with devotion and confidence. We 
had hardly left Athens when I engaged in conversation with one of 
them, who related to me in terms of admiration various exploits, by 
which their captain had distinguished himself; and he especially com- 
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mended the generosity with which he used to leave all the booty to 
his soldiers. I could easily convince myself that this was the fact, for 
they appeared all well dressed—some richly and splendidly — whilst his 
attire was simple and unostentatious. Except a splendid pair of pistols 
in his belt, and a costly shawl round his head, [ could not remark 
any other finery about him, whilst several of his band wore silver and 
gold-embroidered jackets. He mounted a fine horse, which he had 
taken from the Turks. This was the only horse amongst the whole 
troop, which consisted of about three hundred soldiers. We had a 
small number of mules and asses for the transport of our baggage. 
A mule was offered to me, but I preferred making my journey as a 
pedestrian. We did not go farther the first day than Kephissia, a vil- 
lage about three leagues from Athens. I was quartered with the 
captain in a house which had some comfortable apartments. Our host 
seemed to be one of the wealthiest inhabitants of the village. It 
being a holiday, his family appeared very neatly dressed,—the daugh- 
ters in the Albanese costume, with a rich profusion of gold and silver 
coins about their head and neck. Towards evening the Palicaris 
began dancing on the lawn before the house, and a great number of 
girls came from the village to see them. When the soldiers had done, 
they began dancing themselves. The dance of the soldiers exhibited 
the most extravagant attitudes, and the most violent gesticulations ; it 
was a fierce, warlike, and impetuous dance ; and such were the exertions 
of the leader,—the xoguQatos, as Xenophon calls him in his descrip- 
tion of a similar dance,—that a few minutes exhausted his strength. 
It is impossible to conceive more passionate dithyrambic movements. 
The dancers seem to be propelled by some awful supernatural power, 
and not to dance because they are pleased to do so, but because they 
are driven to it by some demoniacal influence. The dance of the girls 
formed a beautiful contrast to that of the soldiers: it was full of grace 
and elegance, and exhibited a meek and subdued spirit of gladsome 
sportiveness. ‘Their dance was, like that of the soldiers, a circular 
movement, the musicians being in the middle of the ring, and the 
dancers whirling round them. Ixcept at Kephissia, 1 had never seen 
any Greek females dancing in public. 

Our supper consisted of a roasted goat, and some Turkish dainties, 
as the yaourri, and the chalva, and plenty of wine, which was handed 
about ina silver cup by one of the soldiers. We drank very freely, 
and when the spirits began to be exhilarated, the captain called for a 
song. One of the soldiers sang first a Greek song, in which there was 
a great deal about freedom, and the Turkish tyrants; he was listened 
to with satisfaction: but when he had finished his song, there was a 
general call for the captain himself. This species of familiarity from 
his companions in the field did not seem to displease him. Indeed, 
the soldiers gave me to understand that their captain had also the 
merit of being their best singer. He sang an Albanese song, of a 
beautifully wild and daring melody—an impetuous battle-song, gushing 
forth like a mountain-torrent in the boldest flights of voice. His execu- 
tion shewed great power and ability, and Iam quite sure that his song 
would have been greatly admired by any European audience. From 
the soldiers, of whom the greater number were Albanese, it drew forth 
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most rapturous applause. A great part of the night was thus spent in 
singing and drinking, until we all felt sleepy. We laid ourselves down 
upon the ground, and drew our cloaks over us as a cover. No bede 
steads are to be found in Greece, and the rich as well as the poor 
sleep without undressing themselves. ‘They only loosen their belt or 
cirdle, and every tight part of the dress, and use a large woollen cover 4 
to protect themselves against cold. The cushions which form the w 
divan, serve as mattresses. A stranger, therefore, is frequently ac- | 
commodated in the same room where the landlady or the daughters of i 
the house are sleeping. ‘The females generally wait until the stranger 
lies down to sleep, # it is their office to arrange the cloak, or whatever 
cover they can give him, so as to wrap him up comfortably. 
Early in the morning we left Kephissia. Although one of the most 
ancient villages of Attica, it does not contain any remains of antiquity ; 
but its situation is highly picturesque. The vicinity of the Mount | 
Pentelicus, the river Kephissus, a small stream running to the foot of i 
it, and skirting the village; a spacious square before the church, with 
a venerable platanus, with its wide branches overshadowing an ex- 
tended surface, give it a charming appearance. We continued our 
journey on a hilly road to Stamati, which is at a short distance from 





Marathon. The place contains a small number of wretched houses, 7 
and I felt much vexed that we were obliged to pass the night there. iH 
Our captain expected some men from the village of Marathon to join | 
him, which they did the same evening. As I had seen the plain of 


Marathon before, I made an excursion to the neighbouring hills and H 
woods, and remarked a great number of tortoises crawling along the hi 
ground. This part of Attica produces also that species of oak, from 
which the Greeks gather the valonia, a sort of nut used for dyeing. I 
was told that a considerable part of the Attic trade consists in the ex- i 
portation of these valonias. 
At Stamati two soldiers had a quarrel, and one of them, in the heat 
of passion, fired a pistol, but luckily missed his aim. He might have Mi 
killed his man, and I expected, therefore, that he would be severely 
punished, The captain ran to the spot, and seemed disposed to pass 
summary judgment upon the culprit; but to my astonishment, all the 
soldiers present interfered in his behalf, and begged his forgiveness, 
since his passion had been excited by some highly insolent words. 
This was confirmed by the man at whom the pistol had been levelled. i 
Indeed, the latter seemed more anxious than all the others, that no 
consequence should be given to this rash act. The captain remon- 
strated with the soldier, and ordered him to deliver up his arms, since 
he had disgraced them by his conduct, and told him not to call for 
them again, except in sight of the enemy. The soldier, who was a 
handsome youth, appeared to be more mortified at this sort of punish- 
ment, than if he had been flogged. He was ever after meek and pa-~ 
tient, and evidently desirous to atone, by good conduct, for the fault 
he had committed. 
- From Stamati we turned to the North, along the foot of several hills 
which form a part of Mount Parnes as some geographers assert, or, as I 
believe, of Mount Brilessus. We passed a number of ravines, some as 
wild as the Alpine ravines in Switzerland, Frequently, neither road nor 
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footpath was visible. There are no roads, in the European sense 
of the word, in Attica, but the footpath is sometimes paved, as on 
the way from Athens to Thebes, over the Mount Parnes near Cassia, 
the ancient Phyle; but our troop was wandering through a tract of 
the country which has been visited by a small number of travellers, 
We seldom came to a village, and those we did see were generally de- 
serted by the inhabitants from fear of the Turks of Negropont. At the 
distance of four miles from Egripo, the ancient Chalcis, we fell in with an 
encampment of the Greeks, which was intended for the defence of that 
part of Attica exposed to Euboea; but the Turks of Egripo seemed to 
care very little about them, since they rushed out of Egripo almost 
every morning, overrunning the plains of Beeotia, or plundering what- 
ever was left in the neighbouring villages of Attica, without the Greeks 
daring to encounter them. We continued our journey over Tzourka, 
Kakochalessi, Boundino, Scourti, to Kokla, or the ancient Plata. 
The five first villages contained nothing worth noticing. They are all 
situated on the declivity of the hills which divide Beeotia from Attica ; 
and Platewa lies at the foot of Mount Citheron, which forms the 
boundary between Megara and Beeotia. 

On the road from Boundino to Platzwa, a misfortune happened to me, 
which gave an opportunity to the captain to shew that his protection 
was not a mere name. My curiosity frequently led me to stop at 
various places, where I expected to find some remains of antiquity, or 
inscriptions. Thus I frequently remained behind sometimes for a con- 
siderable length of time: but as the troop moved on slowly, I was 
always able to overtake them again. A guard was repeatedly offered 
to me, but not wishing that any body should be detained on my ac- 
count, I preferred to make my antiquarian ramblings alone. Once I 
fell in with some straggling soldiers, who were under the command of 
a different captain, and as they saw from my dress, which was half 
European, half Greek, that I was a foreigner, they chose to detain me 
immediately, and all my remonstrances were useless. They took my 
pistols away from me, and brought me before their captain. I told 
him that I was under the protection of Captain Giorgaki, and ex- 
plained why I had remained behind. But the captain pretended, that 
I was a spy of the Pasha of Egripo, and treated me as his prisoner. 
[ was forced to deliver up my money and my papers. It was clear to 
me that they intended to rob me, and that their charge of epionage was 
merely a cloak for this robbery. The captain and his band looked per- 
fectly like highway-robbers, and the least resistance could only have 
put my life in jeopardy. They dragged me along with them to a 
wretched village, and there I was obliged to pass the night with them. 
They had a provision of wine, and the captain, as well as the others 
who were under the same roof with me, got all drunk before morning. 
{ did not know whether [I should make my escape, because I feared 
that my money and my papers would be for ever lost to me. I was 
also in hopes that Captain Giorgaki would send out in search of me, 
as soon as he should discover that I had not joined them before night. 
I was convinced that he could not be at any great distance. I deter- 
mined, therefore, to take my chance with the fellows into whose com- 
pany I had fallen, keeping myself, however, perfectly sober, for I did 
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not taste a drop of wine. Toward morning the gang broke up again, 
and took their way towards Scourti. After some hours walk, I dis- 
covered, at a distance, some Palicaris, and was in good hopes that they 
would prove to be soldiers of Captain Giorgaki. I was not disap- 
pointed. When they came up with us, they claimed me immediately, 
as being under the protection of their leader. Shortly afterwards we 
reached Scourti, and there the two captains met. I gave an account 
of the ill treatment I had experienced, and Captain Giorgaki rose into 
a passion, when I told him that his name had been of no avail to me. 
He assaulted immediately the captain of the gang, threw him, 
after a short scuffle, on the ground, knelt upon him, and threatened, 
with a pistol in his hand, to shoot any of the gang who would venture 
to stir. The money and the papers were returned to me in a moment 
by the fellow who had had the charge of them ; and Captain Giorgaki 
did not allow the captain of the gang to rise before I assured him that 
I had now got complete satisfaction. After this adventute, Captain 
Giorgaki very justly declared to me, that he could not answer for any 
accident, if I chose to remain behind alone, and gave strict orders, 
that I should always be accompanied by some of his men. 

At Platea, we remained the whole day iill evening. The stupendous 
ancient fortifications of this town, demolished in some places, and 
standing almost entire in others, flanked by towers on various points, 
give a better notion of the hard struggle between the Thebans and the 
Plateans, than any account we read in Thucydides. The town was of 
considerable extent, and must have contained a numerous population. 
Being built on the declivity of Mount Citheron, it commands the 
plain of the river Asopos ; the distance to Thebes is only three leagues, 
and the country between the river and Thebes almost entirely flat. 
Anciently, Baeotia was a fertile country. It abounded in corn and 
horses, and its wines were good ; but at present all the country between 
Thebes and Platea, and Thebes and Thespiw, or Erymocastro as it 
is now called, is waste land, and uncultivated. The distance from 
Thebes to Erymocastro is seven leagues, and on the journey which I 
had made in the spring over that part of Boeotia, I could hardly 
discover asingle house or cottage. The Acropolis of Thebes can never 
have been a place of great strength, at least not as compared with 
Athens, or Corinth; and I believe, Platea had the advantage over it 
in this respect. But the central situation of Thebes, and its dense po- 
pulation, gave it a superiority among the Baotian cities. Few antiquities 
remain at Thebes. I saw some granite columns, which are seldom 
met with in Greece, and they shew an ancient tower with a modern 
superstructure, which it is pretended defended the ¢rragrv\ov Jos even 
at the time of the war of Eteocles and Polynices. I tasted there the water 
of the river Ismenus, and of Dirce, as I drank at Platewa from the 
fountain of Gargaphia. Near the latter is a church, which bas been 
destroyed by the Turks; among the ruins I remarked several ancient 
columns. 

The country between Plateaa and Neochorio is planted with vines 
to a considerable distance from Platwa. The road leads over the 
field of Leuctra, where Epaminondas achieved his splendid victory 


over the Lacedemonians, The grapes had been ripe-already for the 
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last six weeks, but neither Greeks nor Turks venture to gather them, 
from fear of a surprise of the enemy. Among the vines the ‘Turkish 
cavalry would have been of little use. Still the Greeks did not think 
proper to expose themselves for the sake of grapes, for the whole plain 
between Chalcis and Thespie was open to the Turks at the time [ 
passed it with Captain Giorgaki. We waited till dark at Plateza, from 
fear of an attack, if we ventured to pass it in the daytime. A small 
troop of cavalry would have dispersed in a moment all our men, since 
the Greek infantry can make no stand whatever, in a flat country, 
against the Turkish cavalry. Besides our Captain had orders to 
march against the Turks, who came down from Thessaly; and he could 
not therefore. be charged with cowardice for having made no attempt 
to clear the plains of Baotia from the enemies. We arrived before 
midnight at Neochorio, a village opposite to Thespia, on a steep hill. 
We did not meet with a single Turk, and I myself laid in an ample 
stock of grapes, and felt no other regret, but that I was not able to 
carry them all away. They were delicious, of an exquisite flavour, and 
hanging down from the vines so abundantly, as if imploring the 
stranger to come and pluck them. We had hardly left the vineyard 
and entered upon the plain of Leuctra, when the moon rose beautifully ; 
and it is impossible to describe its effect upon the imagination, when 
we marched in the awful silence of the night over those wide fields, 
upon which Mount Citheron threw its long dark shade. The spirits 
of the slain at Leuctra seemed to hover round us. The events of past 
centuries, and the future destinies of Greece, occupied my mind in 
deep and thoughtful meditation. 

Neochorio, as the name implies, is a new place. No vestiges of 
antiquity are to be found there. A traveller ought to remark the sig- 
nificance of the names of places in Greece : thus the modern name of 
Platea signifies bones, from xcxcada; it is not improbable that the 
bones of the Persians were seen for centuries on the field of battle, just 
as the bones of the Burgundians are at Murten, in Switzerland, where 
they are found in quantities to this day. After the destruction of | 
Platewa, the new name may have been taken from this circumstance. 
The name of Thespiw, which is called now Ermo Castro, means evi- 
dently a deserted place, which it isin reality. The mountain Marandali, 
to the north of Neochorio, is a branch of the Helicon, which is called at 
present Zagara. I regret that I had no time to mount the summit of 
Helicon, but I understand that no traveller has yet been able to discover 
the Hippocrene or Aganippe, mentioned in ancient writers. 

I made an excursion on the following day to Thisbe, accompanied 
by two Palicaris of Captain Giorgaki ; where the ancient walls of the 
city still excite the astonishment of the traveller. They prove the town 
to have been of considerable circumference, and the inhabitants must 
have been wealthy and powerful, or they would not have built such ex- 
pensive fortifications. I went down to the sea-port, about three miles 
from Thisbe, and found also there numerous vestiges of ancient work- 
manship. The village, built within the circumference of the ancient 
Thisbe, contains a small number of houses. I remarked a wretched 
cottage built on the verge of the wall, and the contrast which the huge 
square stones of the wali formed to the paltry »cot, struck» me-so 
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forcibly, that a woman came to ask me what I saw worth noticing in 
her humble habitation. She begged me to come in, which I did; and 
I found a venerable old man sitting upon the floor near the fire. I 
asked him his age ; ‘I am ninety-three years old,” he said, “ and have 
not much longer to live, and perhaps the Turks will kill me yet before 
my time.” I told him that T hoped the Turks would never come to 
his village. ‘‘ If they come,” he said, interrupting me, “I shall expect 
them in this place ; my sons and daughters may go to the mountains, 
I will die here.” He expressed, however, his hope, that Christianity 
would triumph over the Turkish infidels, and that the powers of Europe 
would never abandon Greece to utter destruction. 

Dobrene is a considerable village, three miles from the ancient 
Thisbe. The inhabitants were chiefly Albanese, and a small number 
of them could speak the Greek language. They appeared to be in- 
dustrious and wealthy people; for their houses were better built than 
those of other Beeotian villages, and the men and women were well 
dressed. The village-is separated by a narrow passage from the plain 
of Beotia, and a watch-tower, built on a hill which commands the 
entrance to the valley of Dobrene, was garrisoned with a sufficient 
number of men to secure the inhabitants against any surprise from the 
enemy. The bishop of Thebes had taken refuge in this village. Born 
at Constantinople of a noble parent, and brought up on Mount Athos, 
he appeared to possess more knowledge of the world, and a greater 
stock of learning, in theology as well as in other branches of science, 
than I was used to expect from the Greek ecclesiastical dignitaries. 
He shewed mea small library, which he had saved from the Turks, 
and which contained some profane writers of antiquity, besides a good 
number of theological works. I recollect having seen there a manuscript 
paraphrase in Greek of the book of Job, written beautifully on vellum. 
He assured me that it was a manuscript of the tenth century. 

On my return to Neochorio, I found that Captain Giorgaki intended 
to start the following morning; nor had he given me leave of absence for 
more than two days. We took a whole day to Zagara, a mountainous 
village six leagues from Neochorio. Our path was wild and rugged, 
winding itself through ravines and precipices, jammed in by over- 
hanging rocks and hills, the tops of which were crowded with dark 
clumps of trees. Small rivulets gushed now and then forth from the 
sides of the hills. ‘The most considerable stream was called Xeronero. 
At intervals the road rose above the heights, which separated us from 
the Beotian plain; and then we enjoyed for a short time a most mag- 
nificent view over the whole of Boeotia to the straits of Eubcea, whose 
high mountains girded our horizon to the east. Such a glimpse of 
distant scenery was delightful, after having walked for hours and hours 
in the dark shades of those inextricable ravines where the hills fre- 
quently seemed to close above us. 

The village of Zagara had a wretched appearance. Without the 
precautionary measures of Captain Giorgaki, we should have been 
Starved there, as not half the meat, or flour, or olives, which we 
wanted, could be found among the poor inhabitants of the place. It 
was no wonder that the Turks never attempted to advance on this 
road, where.no .plunder could have rewarded them:for-the difficuities 
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of the expeditior. Our commissaries brought some goats from a con- 
siderable distance. As usual, the skin was taken off, and the whole 
goat put on a spit, and roasted on the fire, two men at opposite sides 
turning the spit. When done, the goat is divided into small pieces, an 
operation which is seldom performed wjth knives, but generally with 
the hands,—and indeed the Greeks never use any forks, nor have I ever 
seen any but -vooden spoons even among the wealthier class of people. 
The shoulder blade was generally brought to Captain Giorgaki, since 
it was universally believed among the soldiers, that he possessed the 
gift of foretelling future events, according to the shape of that part of 
the animal. They used to throng round him, whilst he held it in his 
hand, waiting anxiously and impatiently and in dead silence till he 
found out its significance and import. With the calm gravity of a 
Hierophant he then began to prognosticate, and was listened to with 
implicit faith, It was impossible to witness any practice more illus- 
trative of the simplicity and the superstitions of the Homeric times. 

The path from Zagura to Kyriaki is similar to that from Neochorio 
to Zagara ; the distance is about seven leagues. The heights are 
covered with plenty of wood, and small villages are seen on the slope 
of hills considerably above the level of the plain. Their names are 
generally Albanese, such as Cutumla, Stercaiko ; yet the most beautiful 
valley through which we passed, was called Agios Georgivs, or St. 
George. Kyriaki contains about one hundred and twenty houses, and 
the inhabitants speak partly Greek, partly Albanese. There we were 
informed that the Turks had a few days ago completely destroyed 
Livadia, abandoned the place, and retired to Daulia. Captain Gior- 
gaki resolved in consequence to proceed by the way of Stiri and Agio 
Luca to Distomo, where he expected to collect a sufficient number of 
men to be enabled to drive the Turks from their position, Agio Luca 
is one of the most celebrated convents in Greece; it is second to none 
but Mega Spilaio in Achaia. I saw there a beautiful church in the 
Greek style, and a considerable number of monks, who were all armed 
aud constantly on the alert against the Turks. The town of Distomo 
was entirely deserted, and all the inhabitants had fled to the mountains. 
We passed a night there, during which they came down from their 
caverns, and brought us some provisions, after having been promised 
that they should be paid for them. Distomo is the ancient Ambrysus, 
and is situated in a fertile valley. The modern as well as the ancient 
name are taken from a fountain from which the inhabitants get an 
ample supply of water. 

We left the following day ; and a detachment of the troops, which 
Captain Giorgaki commanded, proceeded directly towards Daulia, 
whilst another took the road of Delphi. After an hour and a half we 
arrived On the celebrated spot, called the Schiste, where CEdipus is 
supposed to have slain his father Laius. There three roads meet, those 
of Delphi, Distomo, and Daulia, in a small valley encompassed by 
mountains on all sides. The imagination of the poet could not have 
selected a spot more lonely and awful for the perpetration of a 
dreadful deed, The whole scenery bears a fierce and savage character, 
—a wild and irregular stamp, such as becomes the dark majesty of 
fate. We sat down on a swelling ground near the road, Captain 
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Giorgaki told me, that we must take leave of each other, as he in- 
tended to march upon Daulia, He proposed, however, to send twe 
of his men with me as far as Arachova, which is about a league distant 
from Delphi. I declined his offer, and thanked him for his kindness, 
and gave a bakschi (drinking-money) to the palicaris who had accom- 
panied me on my excursion to Thisbe. A goatskin was brought full 
of wine, and the first cup offered to me, upon which I drank the health 
of the Captain and his soldiers, and success to the cause of liberty, 
The Captain then drank my health; and «ado zai): (happy journey,) 
and we parted under the discharge of our pistols. 

All my luggage was contained in a small knapsack, which I could 
carry conveniently on my shoulders. I walked on cheerfully, wholly 
lost in the magnificent sight of the scenery about me. From the 
Schiste the road is continually rising, as far as Arachova along the 
side of the mountains, which branch out from the Parnassus. At times 
the Gulf of Corinth can be seen, and the coast of the Morea, wherever 
the path rises above the woody hills which intervene. Arachova is a 
considerable village, containing several hundred houses, and the inha- 
bitants generally speak the Greek language. Few Albanese reside 
amongst them. No traces of antiquity can be discovered there, and 
probably the place was not inhabited in ancient times. From Ara- 
chova it is an hour’s walk to Delphi, or Castri, as it is now called. In- 
numerable tablets must have anciently been attached to the rock, 
because the small oblong squares cut into the rock, which contained 
them, are still perceptible all along the road from Arachova to Delphi. 
Those tablets were probably ex-votos of the pilgrims, whose pilgrim- 
age to Delphi had been attended with success. At the entrance to 
Delphi, coming from Arachova, to the left stands now a Christian church 
of the miraculous Virgin Mary ([lavayca,) and the people of Delphi 
believe just as firmly the miracles of the Christian image, as their an- 
cestors did those of Apollo. To the right rises in perpendicular 
height into two peaks the rock, at the foot of which gushes out the 
Castalian water in a pure and limpid spring. The village is built on a 
sloping hill, so that the houses rise one above the other. The temple 
of Apollo, of which considerable ruins still remain, was built on the 
high ground, and must have presented a lofty and magnificent aspect 
from whatever side the stranger came, or wherever he took his abode 
at Delphi. At the bottom of the declivity runs a small rivulet called 
Phania, on the opposite side of which the mountain rises again to con- 
siderable height, covered with forests. 'The coast of Achaia cannot be 
seen from Delphi, a circumstance which adds much to the awful gran- 
deur of the situation. The imagination is concentrated upon this wild 
spot, which the ancients supposed to be situated in the centre of the 
world. It seems remarkable, that most temples where prophecy or 
any other supernatual gifts were pretended to be exercised, are placed 
in the recesses of woods and forests, or in retired places among the 
mountains, where the soul is subdued by the overpowering awfulness 
of the surrounding nature. The Christian places of pilgrimage, which 
contain miraculous images, are generally algo found in such secluded 
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The ascent to the Catabothra is fatiguing ; it took me two hours to 
reach it, being accompanied by a guide. It presents itself like a sub- 
terraneous temple, being of considerable length, and over-arched by the 
rock. No remains of sculpture, nor any fragments of antiquity, are found 
in the cavern. At asmall distance is the spring of this Castalian water, 

At the time I was at Delphi it was the refuge of a number of per- 
sons from Thebes, Livadia, and Salona. The inhabitants had just 
completed their vintage, for the grapes ripen much later in Phocis than 
in Attica or Beotia, the climate being more cold and rough, in conse- 
quence of the elevation of the country. This rendered the place very 
lively, a number of persons being engaged in carrying the grapes from 
the vineyards to the press. I remarked many handsome faces among 
the women, who wear a different dress from those of Attica, and have 
a greater appearance of health. The people of Delphi did not seem 
to apprehend any danger from the Turks, because the situation of their 
Village facilitates its defence : ; nor did they appear to possess any 
correct information about the state of affairs. After having remained 
there several days, news came very unexpectedly, that the Turks were 
advancing upon Salona. Being obliged to pass Salona on the way to 
Missolonghi, I thought proper to leave Delphi immediately, and arrived 
at Salona after three hours walk. I passed through Chryso, the an- 
cient Crissa, about a league from Delphi, where I met a number of 
people, who had left Salona the same morning. All the vessels and 
fishing boats were engaged in taking fugitives over tothe Morea. The 
houses were quite deserted at Salona; almost all the women and chil- 
dren had fled to the mountains ; and some hundred soldiers occupied 
the town and the castle, which was in a very dilapidated state; at the 
head of them was Captain Panourias, an old klephtes or robber, whose 
highest recommendation was, that he had been engaged in warfare 
against the Turks for above thirty years. Some soldiers I met in 
the streets conducted me before him, and after having satisfied him on 
the objec tof my journey, he inquired about the state of affairs in Attica. 

This circumstance may give an idea of the military organization of 
Greece at that time, when a captain expected to obtain important in- 
formation from a rambling traveller. He complained in my presence 
bitterly of Captain Odysseus, who, he said, employed his time in repair- 
ing the Acropolis of Athens instead of meeting the Turks in the field. 
He attributed the advance of the Turks upon Salona to the indolence 
of the troops under the command of Odysseus, and his subalterns. 
Towards evening orders were given by Panourias, to a division of his 
troops, to set out in order to occupy a mountain defile, or derweni, 
which it was apprehended the Turks would attack early the following 
morning. If they succeeded in forcing that position, all further resist- 
ance became useless, and Salona must fall into the hands of the Turks. 
I walked up to the castle, which yet contains ruins of the ancient 
Amphissa, the chief town of Locris, which stood upon the site of Sa- 
lona, Some Turkish prisoners, whose lives had been spared hitherto, 
were killed before my eyes, by the infuriated soldiers. After sunset 
Captain Panourias left the town himself, with his chosen followers, in 
order to join his troops at the derweni. From that moment the con- 
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fusion in the town was frightful: the soldiers, who remained behind, 
broke open the houses, and plundered every thing that was left. 
Abundance of wine was in the town, almost all the casks having been 
filled during the vintage. A wild scene of revelry commenced before 
midnight, and no vestige of subordination remained. Some soldiers, 
who had come from Kravari, which is the district of the ancient Locri 
Ozole, were preparing to set out for their native villages, and I begged 
to join them, as they took the road to Lidoriki, where I intended 
to go myself. They readily consented; and we left Salona after mid- 
night. Immediately on leaving Salona there is a long ascent, for 
Salona is situated in the hollow of a valley which extends to the gulf 
of Corinth, and at the opposite end of it. We walked the whole night 
over a rugged mountainous road, having loaded two mules with our 
luggage. We reached Lidoriki at ten o’clock in the morning, its dis- 
tance from Salona being eight leagues. ‘The few houses of Lidoriki 
were filled with people, fugitives from all parts. To my great surprise, 
I met there a number of persons coming from the neighbourhood of 
Missolonghi, who informed me that the Turks were advancing upon that 
place, and stated that they intended to take refuge at Salona. They 
appeared equally surprised, when we communicated to them the news 
we brought from Salona. We remained at Lidoriki the remainder 
of the day; and before evening others arrived, who had left Salona 
after us, who brought information that the Turks had forced the der- 
weni; and next, that they had arrived at Salona, burnt the greater part 
of the town, and murdered all they found there. I still hoped to be able 
toreach Missolonghi, and was glad to continue my journey during a part 
of the night and the following day, with my companions of Cravari. ‘The 
whole country through which we passed is mountainous, woody, and 
extremely wild and thinly peopled. Before I separated from my com- 
panions they begged me to open my knapsack, which I did. It con- 
tained few articles that pleased them, but they coudescended to accept 
a Turkish golden embroidered handkerchief, which I had intended to 
take to Europe as a specimen of Turkish workmanship, and gallantly 
returned me the remainder. To object to their selection would, of 
course, have been as useless as it might have been dangerous. 

The third day I arrived on the banks of the Fidari, the ancient 
Evenus. I could not discover a single house or chanie. The river 
was swoln, and almost impassable, from the quantity of rain which had 
fallen the preceding day. I passed the night in a wretched hut, called 
calybe, which the Greeks can make up anywhere in the course of a 
day. They use for this purpose the reeds which grow so exuberantly, 
and to an astonishing height. ‘They shew great skill in constructing 
these huts, which resemble tents, and contain just the same space as 
tents usually do. This calybe belonged to goatherds, who treated 
me hospitably with cheese and olives, of which I made my supper. I 
felt little inclined to sleep, because the night was cold; and I continued 
smoking my pipe till midnight. Now and then I walked out of the 
hut, and I shall never forget the magnificent midnight scenery on the 
banks of the Fidari. Innumerable stars brightening the sky ; some 
passing clouds throwing their wandering shadows over the moun- 
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tains, forests, and the waters of the river, which rolled its impetuous 
waves—the stillness and repose of nature around us,—all this left a 
deep impression on my imagination. In such moments of contempla- 
tion I could hardly believe that I lived in a country ravaged by war, 
whilst my soul was drinking the delights of profound peace. My 
recollection went back to the days, when the banks of the river were 
adorned by the buildings of ancient Calydon, and I could fancy Dio- 
medes hunting the wild boar through the neighbouring forests. The 
goatherds slept in the hut as soundly as if they had never heard of an 
enemy threatening their flocks and their lives. At intervals I also 
laid myself down on the ground, and covered myself with my cloak ; 
but the beauty of the night did not allow me any rest, and more than 
a dozen times I rose again; and when the goatherds awoke in the 
morning they found me already walking on the banks of the river. 
They procured me some fresh milk, and one of them assisted me in 
passing the river. He gave me a strong pole, twice as long as my 
body, to support myself against the water, sounded the way before me, 
and led me safely to the opposite bank. The water frequently 
reached to the neck, but the luggage on my back served as a coun- 
terpoise against its impetuosity. The Fidari has an extensive bed, 
and its overflow causes frequently great devastations: it took us above 
half an hour to pass it. From the banks of the Fidari I continued 
my journey toward Missolonghi, walking a whole day through the 
woods, where I met some hundreds of fugitive families from the vil- 
lages, which the Turks had burnt successively as they advanced upon 
Missolonghi. It was most distressing to see a whole population 
driven, at the approach of winter, almost without food, to the forests, 
where they were in imminent danger of perishing from cold or hunger. 
The news I brought of the taking of Salona by the Turks doubled 
their despair. They appeared to doubt whether I should succeed in 
reaching Missolonghi. I arrived, however, that evening safely at 
Bochori, three leagues distant from Missolonghi, and the following 
morning I entered the town early, in the company of some soldiers who 
came to reinforce the garrison, which was commanded by the valiant 
Souliot captain, Marco Botzari. 

On the second day after my arrival the Turks approached from 
Anatolico; and after an unsuccessful attempt to maintain the last 
position which defended Missolonghi, Marco Botzari shut himself up 
within the town, and closed the gates. The Turks spread themselves 
over the plain of Missolonghi, and presented, in their gaudy attire, a 
most interesting spectacle. Their army amounted to 4000 men, 
cavalry and infantry, commanded by Omer Pasha. The siege began 
on the 5th of November 1822, and lasted till Christmas, when, after 
a desperate assault, the Turks were forced by Marco Botzari to retreat 
upon Arta, with the loss of all their ammunition, baggage, and the 
greater part of their men. Marco Botzari, the hero of Missolonghi, was 
a short man, like all the Souliots, but-of a strong and compact frame ; 
rather pale in the face, with a serious and thoughtful cast of features. 
His Albanese dress was simple and unostentatious. He spoke little, 
and in a meek tone of voice, and whenever he was not at the head of 
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his soldiers, he resembled more a martyr than a hero. But his coun- 
tenance brightened in the face of battle, or at the approach of danger ; 
and then his whole person bespoke unbending courage and determi- 
nation. Marco Botzari, and Canaris the sailor, who burnt the Turkish 
frigate at Scio, are the two greatest men which the revolution of 
Greece has produced. 





THE JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST.* 


In these days of scepticism and scrutinizing, it may appear no easy 
matter to diffuse a belief in the existence of a universal elixir, capable 
of arresting or retarding the wane of life, so that ‘ youth,’ as the 
scriptures beautifully express it, shall be ‘renewed like the eagle’s.’ 
Yet, that such an elixir not only exists, but may be procured with small 
difficulty and at little expense, we think we can (upon premises 
granted) bring plausible argument to shew. We mean not to assert 
indeed that the wane of manhood may be brought back thereby to the 
bloom of infancy, nor the decrepitude of age to the standard of 
adolescence; but it will—as we can aver upon the testimony of our 
own experience—impart a ruddier tint and a warmer glow to the 
blood,—enkindle a brighter expression in the eye,—and call up in the 
mind a train of thoughts fresh, lively, beautiful, and rapturous— 

Such as youthful poets dream, 

On summer's eve by haunted stream. 

The elixir we allude to, is the study of nature—embracing the whole 
range of the visible creation from the almost invisible mite, to the huge 
leviathan who maketh the deep boil like a pot ;—from the hyssop that 
groweth on the wall, to the cedar of Lebanon ;—from the dew-drop, 
to the broad thunder-cloud that o’ercanopies the horizon ;—and from 
the grain of sand on the seashore, to the planet which hangs self- 
balanced in the empyrean. This study is as inexhaustible as it is de- 
lightful ; it never tires, because it is always new,—and, what is more, 
it can be pursued in all circumstances and in all places ; for examples 
are not wanting to prove that even in the crowded city (witness Mr. 
George’s investigation of dry-rot), and, still more wonderful, in the 
narrow prison cell (witness Trenck’s tame mice and musical spiders) — 
the study of nature has been pursued with no less ardour than in the 
woods and fields—where to the enthusiastic naturalist 

Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow,—not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s effulgence,—not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shade 
Ascends, but whence the bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure. 

If it be granted, therefore, that the pleasures of childhood are more 
exquisite and contain less alloy than those of riper years, it must be 
because then every thing appears new and robed in all the fresh beau- 


* Murray—!1 vol. small 6vo. 
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ties of infancy,—whereas in adolescence, and still more in manhood 
and old age, whatever has frequently recurred, begins to wear the tar- 
nish of decay, or to be tinged with the fading colours of sun-set. That 
there are minds tuned to the quiet apathy of reposing, like the ima- 
ginary gods of Epicurus, without a wish for a new feeliug or a new 
idea, is no reason why those who ‘are not altogether of such clay’ 
should 
Renounce the boundless store 

Which bounteous Nature to her vot’ries yields ; 

The warbling woodland,—the resounding shore— 

The pomp of groves, the garniture of fields— 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds— 

And all that echoes to the song of Even. 


Looking at the study of nature in this point of view,—as affording 
an endless succession of ‘ever new delights’—such as charmed us in 
childhood when everything wore the array of beauty,—we think the 
position with which we set out must be abundantly manifest; and 
with such a volume as ‘ The Journal of a Naturalist’ to corroborate our 
arguments, we may hold out to all those whom we can persuade to 
examine the marvellous contrivances and mechanism of the things 
around them, a countless succession of new pleasures, which, like 
Anacreon’s cupids, become the sources of myriads more. 

The materials indeed are altogether exhaustless in the chemistry of 
the atmosphere with its clouds and the dew, in the structure of rocks 
and the formation of soils, in the varied machinery of the vegetable 
tribes, and the philosophy of the animal population in the earth, the air, 
and the waters. Into all these subjects our author has entered, with 
a zeal as buoyant and fervid as that of a boy just let loose from school 
for the Easter holydays, when he rushes through brake and wood, and 
pries into every bush in search of birds’ nests; and yet, if we are not 
misinformed, he is considerably advanced into the vale of years. The 
author of this pleasing book, we have been told, is John Leonard 
Knapp, Esq., F. L. S., of Alverston Thornbury, near Bristol, previously 
well known among naturalists, by a splendid work on British Grasses, 
entitled ‘Gramina Britannica.’ By the work before us, he is certain, 
we think, to become as universally known among general readers as 
he has long been among scientific botanists; for he has proved him- 
self to be not only an ingenious and original observer, but an eloquent 
and delightful writer: so that while his science is generally accurate, 
and sometimes profound, he displays admirable tact in selecting the 
points of a subject which shall be striking and intelligible to all, and 
no less taste in embodying these in language. The great variety of 
his materials also indicates considerable skill, for he leaves few topics 
untouched among those which have come within the range of his ob- 
servation—and such only he takes up—the work being, in no sense of 
the word, a compilation from books—{with which indeed he claims 
little acquaintance)—but a genuine personal narrative and record of 
rural phenomena. In works professing to treat of natural history, we 
seldom meet with anything relating to the natural history of man,— 
though perhaps this is the most interesting part of all; but it has not 
been overlooked by Mr, Knapp, who has interspersed through his 
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volume, several curious particulars with respect to the people in his 
vicinity. We were much pleased, for example, with the following trait 


of rural economy, in the cultivation of potatoes :— 


Our land is variously rented for this culture ; but perhaps eight poynds per 
acre are a general standard: the farmer gives it two ploughings, finds manure, 
and pays the tithe ; the seed is found, and all the labour in and out is per- 
formed by the renter; or the farmer, in lieu of any rent, receives half the 
crop. The returns to the labourer are always ample, when conducted with 
any thing like discretion ; and the emolument to the farmer is also quite suf- 
ficient, as, beside the rent, he is paid for the manuring his land for a succeed- 
ing crop, be it wheat or barley; hence land is always to be obtained by the 
cotter, upon application. We have a marked instance in the year 1825 how 
little we can predict what the product of this crop will be, or the change that 
alteration of weather may effect ; for after the drought of the summer, after 
our apprehensions, our dismay (for the loss of this root is a very serious cala- 
mity), the produce of potatoes was generally fair, in places abundant; many 
acres yielding full eighty sacks; which, at the digging out price of 6s. the 
sack, gave a clear profit to the labourer of 11/. 7s. 6d. per acre! But at any 
rate it gives infinite comfort to the poor man, which no other article can 
equally do, and a plentiful subsistence, when grain would be poverty and 
want, The injudicious manner, in which some farmers have let their land, 
has certainly, under old acts of parliament, brought many families into a 
parish ; but we have very few instances, where a potato-land renter to any 
extent is supported by the parish. In this village a very large portion of our 
peasantry inhabit their own cottages, the greater number of which have been 
obtained by their industry, and the successful culture of this root. The get- 
ting in and out of the crop is solely performed by the cotter and his ome 
a child drops a set in the dibble-hole or the trench made by the father, the 
wife with her hoe covering it up; and in harvesting all the family are in ac- 
tion; the baby is wrapped up when asleep in its mother’s cloak, and laid 
under the shelter. of some Ae and the digging, picking, and conveying to 
the great store heap commences ; a primitive occupation and community of 
labour, that I believe no other article admits of, or affords. 


A mode of cultivating the potatoe somewhat similar obtains in 
Scotland, of which an interesting account is given by the Rev. Mr. 
Harley, of Sorn, Ayrshire, in Sir John Sinclair’s Statistical Account of 
that parish, We have not the book at hand to refer to, but the prac- 
tice is for each villager to rent from a neighbouring farmer as much 
land as he wants for the supply of his family, for which he pays so 
much per fall or perch. In some cases the villager finds manure, seed, 


and labour; the farmer having nothing to do with the crop: in others, — 


the farmer ploughs the land, carts the manure, forms drills ready to 
receive manure and cuttings, and when these are done by the villager, 
the farmer covers in the drills with the plough. All hoeing and weed- 
ing are performed during summer by the villager, but the farmer again 
assists him with the plough to take up the crop. In the first case, 
the principal part of the labour is done by the spade, and the field is. 
usually parcelled out into lots laid out in ridges; in the second, the 
lots are in long drills, usually one, two, or three of which are rented 
by-an individual, according to the supply wanted for his family, or as 
he can produce manure. It becomes, therefore, an important matter 
for a villager to attend to this, and some who are careful in collecting 
vegetable refuse to mix with their coal ashes, will, in the course of a 
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year, make treble the quantity of good manure, than those who are 
careless. At Catrine, in the above parish, there is an extensive cotton 
factory, where the usual close confinement and long hours are kept up; 
but in consequence of almost all the workmen and their families em- 
ployed in the factory cultivating their own potatoes in the manner above 
described, ill-health is much less common among them than in public 
works, where so beneficial a combination of rural with mechanical la- 
bour isunknown. There is one disadvantage : holydays are unknown in 
Scotland, with the exception of new-year’s day and the king’s birth-day, 
and the rigidity of Presbyterian discipline will not permit the gathering 
of a weed or the lifting of a hoe on Sunday; so that the cotton spin- 
ners are obliged to attend to their potatoe crops in the evenings after 
working hours. 

As our author had previously acquired a reputation for botanical 
knowledge, we anticipated that the portion of his journal devoted to 
this department would not be the least interesting; and we confess 
that, so far from being disappointed in this, he has exceeded our ex- 
pectations, not in the mere technology of names, which it requires 
only a mechanical memory to parrot,—but in original and beautiful 
remarks, the following for example, on the prevalence of yellow co- 
lours in spring flowers : 


We have no colour so easily produced as this is; and it is equally remark- 
able, that, amidst all the varied hues of spring, yellow is the most predomi- 
nant in our wild and cultured plants, The primrose, cowslip, pilewort, 
globe-flower, butter-cup, cherlock, crocus, all the cabbage tribe, the dande- 
lions, appear in this dress. The very first butterfly, that will 


* aloft repair, 
And sport, and flutter in the fields of air,” 


is the sulphur butterfly (gonepteryx rhamni), which in the bright sunny 
mornings of March we so often see under the warm hedge, or by the side of 
some sheltered copse, undulating and vibrating like the petal of a primrose 
in the breeze. The blossoms of many of our plants afford for the decoration 
of the fair a vast variety of colours and intermediate tints ; but they are all 
of them, or nearly so, inconstant or fugitive before the light of the sun, or 
mutable in the dampness of the air, except those obtained from yellow 
flowers ; circumstances may vary the shade, but yet it is mostly permanent. 

* Yellow is again the livery of autumn, in all the shades of ochre and of orange ; 
the ‘sere and yellow leaf” becomes the general cast of the season, the sober 
brown comes next, and then decay. 


His theory, we may remark, has led him into the mistake of con- 
sidering the sulphur butterfly as “‘ the very first;” for both the tortoise 
shell and the peacock (Vanessa urtica, and V. Io,) often if not always 
precede it* ; (we have seen the peacock in January ;) and upon these 
there is not a tint of yellow. 

As botany has, since the time of Linnzus, become almost exclu- 
sively a science of names, we could not but admire the way in which 
our author has taken notice of the common appellations of plants, 
many of which are now obsolete, or at least becoming so. 


Modern science may wrap up the meaning of its epithets in Greek and 
j-atin terms ; but in very many cases they are the mere translations of these 


* See Companion to the Almanac for 1829, page 33. 
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despised “ old, vulgar names.” What pleasure it must have afforded the 
poor sufferer in body or in limb,—what confidence he must have felt for re- 
lief, when he knew that the good neighbour who came to bathe his wounds, 
or assuage his inward torments, brought with him such things as “ all-heal, 
preak-stone, bruise-wort, gout-weed, fever-few” (fugio,) and twenty other 
such comfortable mitigators of his afflictions: why their very names would 
almost charm away the sense of pain! The modern recipe contains no such 
terms of comfortable assurance: its meanings are all dark to the sufferer ; 
its influence unknown. And then the good herbalist of old professed to have 
plants which were “‘ all good :” they could assuage anger by their ‘* loose- 
strife" they had “ honesty, truelove, and heartsease.” The cayennes, the 
soys, the catchups, and extratropical condiments of these days, were not re- 
quired, when the next thicket would produce “ poor man’s pepper, sauce 
alone, and hedge-mustard ;* and the woods and wilds around, when they 
yielded such delicate viands as “ fat hen, lambs-quarters, way-bread, butter 
and eggs, with codlins and cream,” afforded no despicable bill of fare. No 
one ever yet thought of accusing our old simplers of the vice of avarice, or 
love of luere; yet their “ thrift” is always to be seen: we have their humble 
“ pennyworth, herb twopence, moneywort, silverweed, and gold of pleasure.” 
We may smile, perhaps, at the cognomens, or the commemorations of friend- 
ships, or of worth, recorded by the old simplers, at their herbs, ‘* Bennet, 
Robert, Christopher, Gerard, or Basil;” but do the names so bestowed by 
modern science read better, or sound better? it has “ Lightfootia, Lapey- 
rousia, Hedwigia, Schkuhria, Scheuchzeria ;* and surely we may admit, in 
common benevolence, such partialities as “ good King a sweet Wil- 
liam, sweet Marjory, sweet Cicely, Lettuce, Mary Gold, and Rose.” There 
are epithets, however, so very extraordinary, that we must consider them as 
mere perversions, or at least incapable of explanation at this period. The 
terms of modern science waver daily; names undergo an annual change, 
fade with the leaf, and give place to others; but the ancient terms, which 
some may ridicule, have remained for centuries, and will yet remain till 
nature is swallowed up by art. No: let our ancient herbalists, “ a grave 
and whiskered race,” retain the honours due to their labours, which were 
most needful and important ones at those periods: by them were many of 
the casualties and sufferings of man and beast relieved; and by aid of per- 
severance, better constitutions to act upon, and faith to operate, than we pos- 
sess, they probably effected cures, which we moderns should fail to accom- 
plish if attempted. 


Our author has given an excellent, and in many respects an original 
account of the mole, to which we beg leave to add one or two cir- 
cumstances which have occurred to ourselves. It has been frequently 
remarked, that though moles are partial to fields within the reach of 
water, they like to have their galleries in dry banks, or the miore ele- 
vated parts of fields, where they are not in danger of being flooded, 
Itis not unlikely, indeed, that it is to the great humidity of the climate we 
ought to refer the want of moles in Ireland. Be this as it may, we recently 
met with a striking instance of contrivance in the mole to afford a 
protection from moisture. In the woods adjoining Shooter’s Hill, 
there are considerable patches of swampy ground, which are partially 
flooded in winter. On passing near one of these swamps, we were 
struck with the unusual size of a mole-hill, which we at first imagined 
to be an ant’s nest. It was indeed a singular locality for a mole-hill, 
moles being seldom found in woods, and much seldomer in swamps ; 
—but though it was as large as six ordinary mole-hills, there could 
be no doubt that it was one. Upon removing a portion of the upper layer 
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of the mould, the reason of its extraordinary elevation was at once ex- 
plained ; a circular gallery having been constructed on the highest 
part of the mound, and covered only by about two inches’ depth of mould. 
As this gallery was at least two feet above the level of the swamp, it 
was out of the reach of any common inundation ; and it appeared 
evident to us that it had been reared for this very purpose. We do not 
recollect of meeting with any similar fact recorded of the mole. 

Another circumstance recently observed by us serves to illustrate 
Mr. Knapp’s idea of the extraordinary acuteness of smell in the mole. 
He tells us that it will hunt for worms in the richest parts of a field 
or on the edges of a dung-heap, to which it must be guided by the 
smell. Now we accidentally discovered that young moles almost in- 
variably find their way directly under the droppings of cows in a pas- 
ture, where of course they meet with a more abundant supply of food 
than elsewhere. In one field we found the galleries of young moles under 
every dropping, and that without any earth thrown out from their 
excavations. What they had done with this we could not discover. 

The author seems very partial to the study of ornithology, and has 
enriched his volume with many valuable remarks upon birds. The 
following account of the magpie, however, by no means agrees with 
our own observation. 


The tall tangled hedgerow, the fir grove, or the old well-wooded enclosure, 
constjtute the delight of the magpie (corvus pica), as there alone its large 
and dark nest has any chance of escaping observation. We here annually 
deprive it of these asylums, and it leaves us; but it does not seem to bea 
bird that increases much any where. As it generally lays eight or ten eggs, 
and is a very wary and cunning creature, avoiding all appearance of danger, 
it might be supposed that it would yearly become more numerous. Upon 
particular occasions we see a few of them collect; but the general spread 
is diminished, and, as population advances, the few that escape will retire 
from the haunts and persecutions of man. 


On the contrary, it has always appeared to us to be no less partial to 
human neighbourhood than its congener, the rook; and so far from 
being a solitary, though it is certainly a shy and wary bird, we have 
never met with it except near farm-houses. In the north almost every 
farm has its denizen pair of magpies, which incubate in their hereditary 
nest on the old ash tree, year after year, and probably for century after 
century, precisely like an hereditary colony of rooks. That the race 
does not increase has struck us frequently, for the several pairs to 
which we have alluded, as remaining partial for years to a particular 
tree, seldom increase beyond their original number. But this may be 
partly accounted for from the pugnacious spirit of the bird, which will 
not permit its kindred to form a settlement in its neighbourhood. 

We know not whether the magpie was included by the ancient 
Romyns in the term corvus, as it is by modern Naturalists ; but the 
vulggr universally look upon it as a bird of bad omen, supposing its 
appeyrance to betoken death and other calamities, and particularly 
when more magpies than one are seen at the same time. 

_ Our author has made many beautiful remarks on the voices and 
singing of birds, which we are strongly tempted to extract entirely ; 
but we. can spare room only for the following :— : 
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The singing of most birds seems entirely a spontaneous effusion, pro- 
duced by no exertion, or occasioning no Jassitude in muscle, or relaxation of 
the parts of action. In certain seasons and weather, the nightingale sings all 
day,and most part of the night; and we never observe that the powers of 
song are weaker, or that the notes become harsh and untunable, after all 
these hours of practice. The song thrush, in a mild moist April, will com- 
mence his tune early in the morning, pipe unceasingly through the day, yet, 
at the close of eve, when he retires to rest, there is no obvious decay of his 
musical powers, or any sensible effort required to continue his harmony to 
the last. Birds of one species sing in general very like each other, with dif- 
ferent degrees of execution. Some counties may produce finer songsters, but 
without great variation in the notes. In the thrush, however, it 1s remark- 
able that there seems to be no regular notes, each individual piping a vo- 
luntary of his own. Their voices may always be distinguished amid the 
choristers of the copse, yet some one performer will more particularly en- 
gage attention by a peculiar modulation or tune; and should several stations 
of these birds be visited in the same morning, few or none probably will be 
found to preserve the same round of notes; whatever is uttered seeming the 
effusion of the moment. At times a strain will break out perfectly unlike 
any preceding utterance, and we may wait a long time without noticing any 
repetition of it. Harsh, strained, and tense, as the notes of this bird are, yet 
they are pleasing from their variety. The voice of the blackbird is infinitely 
more mellow, but has much less variety, compass, or execution; and he too 
commences his carols with the morning light, persevering from hour to hour 
without effort, or any sensible faltering of voice. The cuckoo wearies us 
throughout some long May morning with the unceasing monotony of its 
song; and, though there are others as vociferous, yet it is the only bird I 
know, that seems to suffer from the use of the organs of voice. Little ex- 
ertion as the few notes it makes use of seem to require, yet, by the middle 
or end of June, it loses its utterance, becomes hoarse, and ceases from any 
further essay. 


With respect to the singing of birds in the night, we may remark 
that there are many more night songsters than has been commonly 
imagined. The nightingale has usually engrossed all the praise ; but 
besides it, we have observed the reed-sparrow, the wood-lark, the sky- 
lark, the white-throat, and the water-ousel, sing at most hours of the 
night. The mock-birds also, both that of our own country (sylvia 
subcaria) and the celebrated American mimic of the grove, may be 
added to the number. A species of finch (laxia enucleator, Linn.) 
common in the pine forests of Hudson’s bay, and sometimes seen in the 
North of Seotland, enliveus the summer nights with its song. It is no 
uncommon occurrence for the canary, the song-thrush, and other 
species, when kept in cages, to sing in the night, particularly when the 
room in which they are is well lighted ; and it may be remarked, that 
all night-song birds are partial to the moon,—a circumstance well 
known in America, where the night-hunter is roused from his bed or 
his bottle by the mocking bird, heralding with its loud notes the rising 
ofthe moon. To this catalogue we may likewise subjoin the land-rail 
or corn-crake (rallus crex), the partridge, grouse, and guinea-fowl, 
— though they cannot be said to sing, utter their peculiar cries 
in the night, 

Many more species of birds, perhaps, than those we have enu- 
merated, sing in the night. Captain Cook, when off the coast of New 
Zealand, says, ‘‘ We were charmed the whole night with the songs of 
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innumerable species of birds, from the woods which beautify the shores 
ofthis unfrequented island.” (Voyages, Vol. I.) A very anomalous 
instance of a bird singing in the night, fell under our observation on the 
6th of April, 1811. About ten o'clock at night we heard a hedge- 
sparrow (accentor modularis) go through its usual song more than a 
dozen times, faintly indeed, but very distinctly. The night was cold and 
frosty, but might it not be that the little musician was dreaming of 
summer and sunshine? We have the poetical authority of Dryden for 
making the conjecture, who says, 


** The little birds in dreams their songs repeat.” — 
Indian Emperor. 


We were particularly struck with our author’s account of the thrush : 


In the winter season, the common song thrush feeds sparingly upon the 
berries of the whitethorn, and the hedge fruits, but passes a great portion of its 
time at the bottoms of ditches, seeking for the smaller species of snails (helix 
horfensis, and hel. nemoralis), which it draws out from the old stumps of the 
fence with unwearied perseverance, dashing their shells to Po ona stone; 
and we frequently see it escaping from the hedge bank with its prize, which 
no little intimidation induces it to relinquish. The larger kind at this season 
are beyond its power readily to obtain; for, as the cold weather advances, 
they congregate in clusters behind some old tree, or against a sheltered wall, 
fixing the openings of their shells against each other, or on the substance 
beneath, and adhering so firmly in a mass, that the thrush cannot by any 
means draw them wholly, or singly, from their asylum. In the warmer 
portion of the year they rest separate, and adhere but slightly; and should 
the summer be a dry one, the bird makes ample amends for the disappoint- 
ment in winter, intrudes its bill under the margin of the opening, detaches 
them from their hold, and destroys them in great numbers. In the summers 
of 1825 and 1826, both hot and dry ones, necessity rendered the thrush un- 
usually assiduous in its pursuits; and every large stone in the lane, or under 
the old hedge, was strewed with the fragments of its banquet. This has 
more than once reminded me of the fable of the ‘* Four Bulls ;” united in- 
vincible, when separated an easy prey : but, with the exception of this season, 
and this bird, I know no casualty to which the garden snail is exposed. 


With respect to the shell of the snail we may remark, that when it 
is injured, or broken, the animal soon repairs the breach by means of 
its mantle or collar, from the fluid produced, by which the shell is 
originally formed. It is a very amusing, instructive, and by no means 
a cruel experiment, to watch the manner in which a snail repairs:its 
broken shell, by passing the mantle repeatedly over the breach, and 
leaving at each movement a quantity of mucus to harden in the air. 
To vary the experiment, a portion of the shell may be broken, as far 
out of reach of the mantle as may be, such as in the last whorl but 
one ; when it will be seen to pass out the foot to make room for the 
mantle being drawn up sufficiently high into the shell to reach the 
part which has been injured. If the experiments be made upon the 
snail-shells with coloured bands, (Helix nemoralis, §c.) it may be 
remarked, that the mantle is banded in a similar manner, the several 
bands secreting each its peculiarly coloured material. 

St. Jerome beautilully remarks, that “ it is not only in the creation 
of the heavens, of the earth, of the sun, of the sea, of elephants, 
camels, horses, oxen, leopards, bears, and lions, that the power of 
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the Creator is rendered wonderful ; for he appears not less mighty in 
the production of the smallest animals, such as ants, flies, gnats, 
worms, and other insects, which are much better known to us by sight 
than by name.” (Hieronym. ad Helidor. Epitaph.) This could not 
be more strikingly illustrated than in the economy and structure of 
the little water insect usually called the whirlwig, of which our author 
gives the following account :— 

Water, quiet, still water, affords a place of action to a very amusing little 
fellow (gyrinus natator), which about the month of April, if the weather be 
tolerably mild, we see gamboling upon the surface of the sheltered pool; and 
every schoolboy, who has angled for a minnow in the brook, is well acquainted 
with this merry swimmer in his shining black jacket. Retiring in the autumn, 
and reposing all the winter in the mud at the bottom of the pond, it awakens 
in the spring, rises to the surface, and commences its summer sports. They 
associate in small parties of ten or a dozen, near the bank, where some little 
projection forms a bay, or renders the water particularly tranquil ; and here 
they will circle round each other without contention, each in his sphere, and 
with no apparent object, from morning until night, with great sprightliness and 
animation; and so lightly do they move on the fluid, as to form only some 
faint and transient circles on its surface. Very fond of society, we seldom see 
them alone, or, if parted by accident, they soon rejoin their busy companions. 
One pool commonly affords space for the amusement of several parties; yet 
they do not unite, or contend, but perform their cheerful circlings in separate 
family associations. If weinterfere with their merriment, they seem greatly 
alarmed, disperse, or dive to the bottom, where their fears shortly subside, as 
we soon again see our little merry friends gamboling as before. This plain, 
tiny, gliding water flea, seems a very unlikely creature to arrest our young 
attentions; but the boy with his angle has not often much to engage his 
notice, and the social, active parties of this nimble swimmer, presenting 
themselves at these periods of vacancy, become insensibly familiar to his 
sight, and by many of us are not observed in after life without recalling 
former hours, scenes of perhaps less anxious days. 

As Mr. Knapp has taken no notice of a circumstance which we 
consider the most remarkable in this insect, we shall endeavour to 
supply his omission. Land animals see indifferently under water, and 
aquatic animals imperfectly in air; and an animal with an eye equally 
fitted for seeing in water and in air, can have, on account of the great 
difference of the mediums, but imperfect vision in either. The insect 
just alluded to, in order to obviate this difficulty, is furnished with 
two sets of eyes, one pair being placed on the crown of the head for 
seeing in water. As it swims half submerged, the latter pair must be 
very useful in warning the insect of approaching danger from fishes, 
&e., below, and from being surprised from above, their great 
quickness of sight being quite surprising, as they dive with the ra- 
pidity of lightning when an idle boy, or an eager entomologist, attempts 
to disturb their eccentric dances. 

_ Though the greater portion of the volume is devoted to the con- 
sideration of animals, the author does not confine himself to sys- 
tematic regularity in this respect, but makes occasional excursions into 
other departments. The following remarks, for example, on the 
spotting of fruits and leaves, which occur near the end of the volume, 
are no less original than interesting :— 

Our apples in some years are more inclined to become spotted than in 
others, from causes not quite obvious, as moist summers do not occasion it 
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more decidedly than dry. Particular sorts are more subject to these dark 
markings than others. The russet, though a rough-coated fruit, seems ex- 
empt from spots; whereas some of the smooth-rinded ones, especially the 
pearmain, are invariably disfigured with them. These marks appear to be an 
wcidium, which we frequently find to be perfectly matured, the centre oc- 
cupied with minute, powdery capsules, having burst through their epidermis, 
or covering, which hangs in fragments round the margin. This ecidium ap- 
parently derives its nutriment from the apple; for immediately round the 
verge of the spot the skin becomes wrinkled in consequence of the juices be- 
ing drawn off by the fungus. In most cases the presence of plants of this 
nature is symptomatic of decay; but in this instance we find an exception to 
a pretty general effect, for the decay of the apple does not always commence 
at the spot, which does not even apparently contribute to it; for the whole 
fruit will shrivel! up in time by the escape of its juices without any decay 
by mortification. Though we are notable always to ascertain the purposes 
of nature, yet this little cryptogamous plant affords a strong example of her 
universal tendency to produce, and every vegetable substance seems to afford 
a soil for her productions. We have even an agaric, with a bulbous root and 
downy pileus, that will spring from the smooth summit of another (agaricus 
caseus), which has a uniform footstalk, though not of common occurrence. 
Thus a plant, that itself arises from decay, is found to constitute a soil for 
another ; and the termination of this chain of efficiency is hidden from us. 
But the leaves of many vegetables often become singularly spotted during 
some part of the summer, and such spots have not certainly been effected by 
the growth of cryptogamous plants, natural decay, or the punctures of in- 
sects, the usual agents in these cases. A very indifferent observer of these 
things, in strolling round his garden, must have remarked how uniformly and 
singularly the foliage of some of the varieties of the strawberry are spotted, 
and corroded as it were into little holes; whereas other kinds have seldom 
any of these marks visible on them. I have fancied, that these spottings 
were occasioned by the influence of solar heat: a shower of rain falls, small 
drops collect and remain upon the leaf of the plant ; the sun then darts out, 
converting all these globules of rain into so many little lenses, converging 
the rays, and scorching or burning a hole at the focus. This conjecture has 
been rather strengthened by observing, that upon certain sorts, the hautboy, 
alpine, &c., the rain when it falls uniformly wets the leaves, yet they do not 
become spotted; but the smooth leaves of others, roseberry, caledonian, upon 
which it stands in drops, always become marked and perforated: but what- 
ever may be the real cause of these spottings, if the foliage be touched, by 
way of an experiment, with the point of a heated wire, after a few days 
they will present an appearance very similar to what is naturally effected. 


Upon the whole we cannot give Mr. Knapp’s ‘ Journal of a Na- 
turalist’ higher praise than by saying, it is worthy of being a com- 
panion to ‘White’s Natural History of Selborne,’ to which it is, in 
some respects, even superior. 
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9d.—The trial of Martin for setting fire to York Minster, reported in 
the papers of to-day, furnishes another very strong instance of the 
cruel absurdity, or rather the absurd cruelty, of not allowing the coun- 
sel of persons accused of felony to speak for them. Never, we do think, 
was there an arrangement so preposterous, and against which no in- 
terests can be in question, that continued so long. Neither does this 
arise from attention not having been drawn to it. It has been brought 
forward several times in the House of Commons, and always negatived 
by a very considerable majority. Aud yet we have never heard one word 
in the shape of argument against this undeniable right being conceded. 
If your property is at stake,—if you are accused of a misdemeanour,— 
here you may have ample assistance from the gowned gentry at West- 
minster Hall: for felony involving the severer punishments, death 
included, you must make your defence yourself. This has been said 
a thousand times, and a thousand times it should be repeated: it 
should constantly be dinged into the ears of the government and the 
legislature till the right is done. 

People say that most of the accused are guilty—most, yes—but not 
all. They never can say that; and many is the case in wh:ch inno- 
cent men have been convicted for want of a counsel to “‘ speak to evi- 
dence” to the jury: we know ourselves several such. In a complicated 
case, it is impossible for a prisoner to do this: it is very difficult often 
for a man of talent, with his mind at ease, and bred for the purpose, 
to make a story clear through a mass of intricate evidence! Then the 
old nonsense of the judge being the counsel of the prisoner. He ought 
not to be, he is not, and he cannot be. He ought not to be, for it is 
his duty to see justice done—to fairly hold the balance between two 
statements, not to advocate one. He is not—because he feels this, 
and acts accordingly. And he cannot be—to innocent men especially, 
and we want to save them, not to screen the guilty—because how is he 
to know what the prisoner’s defence may be. He has the depositions 
against him, and his own story if he has chanced to tell it before the 
magistrate, which he scarcely ever does in detail unless it be a confes- 
sion, because he is always urged and even entreated not jo go beyond 
a denial. How, then, is the judge to help him unless he has conned 
the matter over with him, which of course he never does. 

Again, others say it would be worse for the prisoner if he had coun- 
sel, than if he had not; for if he cannot say anything for his client, ‘it 
would make the jury convict at once. So much the better. Then 
the prisoner is guilty, and it is right to convict. We are talking only 
of the innocent—few, if you please, but still some. 

Some say, “ Oh! recollect what time it would take if a counsel were 
to make a speech in every case !”-——Time indeed! what is time for in a 
court of justice but to do justice. That, alone, is no argument at all, 
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But the instance which has more immediately recalled this subject 
to our memory almost extends this already barbarous practice. Baroy 
Hu'lock nearly goes so far as to allow the counsel for the prosecution 
to discuss points of law, without the prisoner’s advocate being per- 
mitted to answer. On points of law he has hitherto been allowed to 
speak. The following are the facts. Of course it was understood 
that the prisoner’s defence would be-rested on insanity. Mr. Alderson, 
on the part of the crown, accordingly cited many cases in which the 
madness had not been considered of a quality, or exhibited under cir- 
cumstances, to protect the accused. To this course Mr. Brougham 
objected—very justly saying, ‘‘ that if the counsel for the prosecution 
stated these cases and their results, he ought on the part of the prisoner 
to be allowed to shew cases where different results were arrived 
at.” Mr. Baron Hullock ruled that there was no objection to the 
cases being stated, but that it was better not to mention the verdicts, 
which the counsel had previously been adding. This exception is 
utterly futile :—the question was, how the judges had held the law to 
be as applied to certain given instances of insanity: whether or not 
the juries in those cases had held the accused party’s mental state to 
come under those instances, could manifestly have nothing to say to 
the prisoner at York. All the evil, as against him, lay in the dicta of 
the judges. Mr. Alderson, accordingly, went on citing case after case, 
as long as he pleased;—and Mr. Brougham was not allowed to answer 
him. | 
If it were not that the law was held to be thus by a judge of the 
very high reputation of Baron Hullock, we really should be inclined 
to question the correctness of the decision; we mean as to denying 
Mr. Brougham the right to speak on the law. For the course Mr. 
Alderson took clearly made it a matter of law.—He was not comment- 
ing on this case itself, but going into a history of the cases in which 
insanity had been held to be of a nature not fitting to exonerate the 
accused. Surely this, thus put, was a matter of law—and Mr. 
Brougham ought to have been heard, that he might cite cases tending 
the other way. 

At all events, be it law or not, it is manifestly the most extraordinary 
injustice. No prisoner can be supposed to have a knowledge of the 
reports, so as to be able to cite cases in answer to those brought for- 
ward by the counsel against him ;—and in an instance where the de- 
fence brought forward was insanity, it is really bringing the iniquity of 
the system almost to an epigrammatic point. 

We are quite certain all our non-legal readers will feel strongly with 
us in this matter. We know that the general opinion of society is 
most decided as to the necesity of alteration. Nay, we have met se- 
veral people of strong sense and sound reasoning powers, who, not 
having ever been in a court of justice, would not believe us for a con- 
siderable time, when we stated the truth. ‘“ What! not give the ac- 
cused the same chance as the accuser!—Oh! you must be jesting.” 
We really do not wonder at those who have nothing but sense and feeling 
to guide them thinking thus. We truly wish that some influential 
member of the House of Commons would take up the matter, and, as 
has been done on other subjects, make it an annual motion. We are 
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confident the general sense of the country would cause the bill to pass 
before it came to its third year. 


-_ 





23rd.—The public schools may be assured that the time is rapidly 
approaching when the public will no longer tolerate their present 
system. With the exception of Eton, all these establishments are de- 
clining in point of numbers, to an extreme extent—and Eton will not 
be able long to continue at its present height, if the existing order of 
things be not altered. 

We allude more particularly to the constant exercise of tyranny, which 
the system of Fagging causes to exist, of the older boys over the less, 
producing misery to the latter, and giving a selfish and unfeeling turn 
to the disposition of the former, which often affects the character for life. 
We could cite several instances of tyrannical conduct, which have taken 
place within these few years, that would make our readers’ flesh creep,— 
if we were not withheld by the conviction that we might hurt individual 
feeling—and that of the injured party—to a degree beyond any general 
good that could result from the facts being published. But all know 
that such things do occur, and most have some particular instances 
within their knowledge. 

Our attention has been led to this subject just now, by the following 
statement in the Chronicle of this morning, with reference to an occur- 
rence at Westminster. 

“ A most lamentable instance of the hostile feeling in great schools has 
occurred within these few days at Westminster School, in the melan- 
choly fate of Master Harrison, a youth of considerable attainments, 
about sixteen years of age, tlie son of a respectable tradesman (pawn- 
broker) in Wardour-street, Soho, and who boarded at Selcock’s, in Dean’s 
yard. About a fortnight since (according to the best information) two 
of the King’s Scholars, named ———— and —---, having cherished 
some grudge towards poor Harrison, threw a large stone at his head, 
whilst he was going to the school, which struck him with great violence 
upon the back of his skull, and sent him bleeding to Mr. Preston, the 
Second Master, who mentioned the circumstance immediately to Mr. 
Williamson, the Head Master, then too much engaged to notice it at- 
tentively. By the direction of Mr. Preston, who was indignant at such 
outrageous conduct, medical assistance was immediately obtained, 
and young Harrison was removed to St. George’s Hospital, in order 
to be under the superintendence of his own brother, who is a surgeon 
at present walking that Hospital. Harrison, we are sorry to say, be- 
came worse, and he was removed to his father’s, at No. 95, Wardour- 
street, Soho, where he at present remains, but is considered in great 
danger. On Tuesday it was currently reported in Westminster that 
he was dead, but on inquiry at his father’s we found the rumour was 
unfounded, but that he was gradually getting worse, and that but little 
hope was entertained of his recovery. The youths his assailants, who 
are about seventeen years of age, are still at liberty, and do not appear to 
be impressed with the mischief they havedone. Harrison, it is stated, 
had got into Little Dean’s-yard, where, according to an understanding, 
or some custom, the town boys have no right to intrude.” | 

This statement, it is clear, comes from a friend of the party injured. 
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But still it is impossible that he can have invented the main fact, that 
a Westminster boy has been wounded, to the danger of his life, by two 
of his school-fellows. Nay, neither can it have been invented that 
those who inflicted the wound are suffered to remain at large. This 
last fact we must consider a very great disgrace to the authorities of 
Westminster school. They must know that the law requires that 
where a party is injured, to the degree that his life is endangered, the 
inflictors of the injury should be taken into custody till the event be- 
comes decided, and the circumstances of the transaction be thoroughly 
ascertained. That these boys can be suffered to go at large re- 
flects also upon the police, if the Master of Westminster will not do his 
duty. 

It is clear to us, that this unfortunate occurrence has arisen from that 
party spirit which exists with regard to what at Westminster are called 
Town Boys and King’s Scholars. There, it is the contrary to Eton: 
though the distinction is not nearly so great, as between Colleger and 
Oppidan, in the estimation of the latter,—yet what there is, as we have 
understood, is rather the contrary way, namely, the King’s Scholars in 
some degree have the pas. This unfortunate lad Harrison seems to 
have entered a particular yard from which the Town Boys are ex- 
cluded; and, accordingly, in the exact spirit of a public school, the 
King’s Scholars proceed to beat his brains out. 

If we considered this a merely accidental occurrence, we should not 
say one word about it:—but we regard it as naturally springing from 
the principles of the Public Schools. And we shall never let slip an 
occasion of shewing the fruits of such a tree, as we consider we are 
doing a service to society in exposing the results of a system so 
directly contrary to all its best interests. 


24th.— Wonders will never cease. Exeter Change is moved to Cha- 
ring Cross: for that Mr. Cross’s Collection of animals will ever be 
called any thing else but Exeter Change, it is vain to suppose. We 
were passing the new abode of the beasts yesterday evening, and we 
were politely asked in to their dinner. We begged leave to decline the 
invitation ; and we did so from a feeling which has long prevailed in 
our mind, and which we ardently wish were general and strong— 
namely, that the very existence of such collections is an act of great 
cruelty. We do not allude to the treatment of the animals—but to the 
unavoidable fact of their confinement. We are thoroughly convinced 
that it is to these poor beasts far greater torture than to human beings, 
and it is considerably distant from a pleasure to them. But they have 
minds to supply them with some substitute for the excitements of 
change of locality, though the mere physical restraint must be most 
irksome. Imprisonment is the punishment we adjudge for many very 
heavy crimes, yet we never shut a man up in a place in which he can 
scarcely turn—which is the case in most collections of animals—nay, 
what is a few yards’ extent in comparison with boundless wastes and 
forests ? 

We have been, before now, exceedingly touched by gazing upon a 
tiger, just able to turn in a narrow den, and by reflecting upon his natural 
habits. Truly does confinement reduce the fiercest spirit, or he would 
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die from its vain ebullitions. A tiger is accustomed to live in vast 
woods, in very hot climates—here he is kept ina band-box, in a cold 
one: all his habits are thoroughly destroyed, and it is a strong matter 
of wonder to us that his existence can continue. We have pitied the 
tizer the more from the absurd prejudice which still exists among 
many, that a tiger is not to be felt for because he is treacherous and 
cruel. This is not true, in fact, more than of the lion, who is so ex- 
travagantly praised ; but, even if it were, it is equally foolish and cruel 
to regard one animal less favourably than another, on account of the 
qualities he has received from the great hand of Nature. 

We are far from running into the extreme that man has not, for 
useful purposes, the most just power over animal life. But under 
no circumstances has he any right to inflict needless pain. And the 
needlessness of the misery inflicted upon these poor brutes is unde- 
niable. We do not, indeed, see that an intimate knowledge of the 
habits of beasts in countries they do not inhabit is of much use: but if 
it were, we should not acquire them by these museums, as the aninials 
are of necessity prevented from displaying any of their natural propen- 
sities. As for mere curiosity, we think its gratification far too highly 
bought at such a price as is paid for its indulgence in this instance. 

With regard to the study of this branch of natural history, it is 
scarcely at all advanced, in any of its useful purposes, by having these 
animals encaged here. The true mode of studying them is as they 
are, in their own countries.—A collection of the observations of many, 
each animal being described by those who have habitually seen it in 
its natural state, would make the best natural history in the world. 
How can they be duly judged of, poked here into a pen? And, as to 
what they may become, so lodged, we cannot think we have any right 
so to lodge them for the sake of the experiment. 

Perhaps, the knowledge of the structure of some of these beasts may 
be of use in comparative anatomy. Very well; that is a legitimate 
object. Ifit be useful—of which we have no knowledge one way or 
the other—let a sufficiency be brought for that purpose. But they are 
brought ¢o live—and in the most miserable manner, for such it must 
be to them. 

But birds !—live birds !—Can any thing be so cruel as that? Ifa 
bird be born in a cage, even then it is probable that the constant im- 
possibility of exercising that impulse which nature has given to the 
race, may be productive of pain. This we know not. But we do 
know what a bird which has been caught at its full growth must feel. 
A bird used to the green foliage, and the bright sun, and the fresh and 
cheerful air, must be exceedingly happy, truly, screwed up in a cage in 
aroom. ‘The depriving it of the possibility of flying, is, we cannot 
doubt, an infliction, the suffering under which must be of a degree that 
would have been envied by inventors of tortures, in the agreeable days 
in which tortures were invented. The distinguishing gift of nature to 
a bird is that it flies. We catch a parrot, an eagle, or a sea-fowl, and 
we chain them to a staff, or put them into a cage, in a different hemi- 
sphere, or at all events a different climate, from that to which they have 
been used—and above all they mever can soar into the air, as they 
Were wont, on those wings which are the characteristic gift of their 
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nature. And all this that we may have a curious or a pretiy thing to 
look at! 

We believe there are many people in the world who will sneer at 
what we have been saying as ‘*false sentiment.’ No shaft of argu. 
ment is so easily let fly as a sneer—but fortunately, it recoils, and 
strikes the bowman far more often than the mark; for few who could 
use it with effect, will. No—we have confidence that the bulk of our 
readers will never think that false sentiment, the object of which is to 
diminish suffering, though it be of the lower classes of the creation, 
Neither do we believe that they will think it false sentiment, if we say 
that we consider the alliance between compassion for them, and kind- 
liness of feeling towards our own fellow-creatures, to be very close 
indeed, 





25th.—In reading over the proof of the article on Euripides by the 
Harrovian, (what an unpoetical apropos!) we have been reminded by 
the very spirited mot of Canova, in answer to Napoleon, of one or two 
others, which equally display his remarkable power of thought and 
felicity of expression. We believe they never appeared in print ;—we 
heard them from a lady who was in Rome at the time of his death, a 
very great authority in any matter of guséo or literature. The first was 
said in answer to a person who, in a melancholy mood, exclaimed he 
did not care how soon he died. ‘‘ Ma perch’ morire? c’é sempre tanto 
tempo da morire—tanto tempo!” We agree thoroughly with the 
great sculptor’s philosophy, quaintly as it is expressed, There is 
always plenty of time for that, to say nothing of the duration which 
follows it, 

The next was also about death, but alas! about his own death. We 
heard the two anecdotes in the succession in which we have placed 
them, and we were curious to know how he, who thought of it thus, 
met it. His mind seemed full of his art; when informed his recovery 
was beyond hope, he exclaimed ‘ Oimé—allora non fard piu 
Venere !”—His success in his statues of Venus had been so great, that 
he had determined to devote himself entirely to their sculpture. ‘There- 
fore his death, and his ceasing to make Venuses, were the same thing. 
It is a very characteristic trait, and therefore we shall not enter into 
the objections we should have to Venuses being sculptured at all, were 
it not that their being in white marble, and without eyes, cause them to 
raise no sort of idea of a human being. 

We must, now, do a most uneditorial thing—namely, recommend 
the paper, which brought up the recollection of these anecdotes to our 
readers’ attention. ‘They will plainly see that it is the production of a 
young man and an enthusiast; but we think there is much genius 
mingled with the enthusiasm. There are more poetical images in 
these few pages of prose, than in many pages of very successful verses. 
Probably the writer will ultimately see that they wouid be better-placed 
in some poetical measure; but we can have no reason to object—for 
such a style will be certain to attract the lovers of sentiment, and 
deservedly, to a classical article, 

We have, however, just two points on which we wish to say to him 
a few words. He is wrong—not in opinion really, but verbally, and 
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therefore to the many it will seem to be an opinion, in stating that 
‘ Indistinctness” is ‘‘a merit” in poetry. It is not, and never can be, 
and the Harrovian, we are persuaded, does not so “consider” it. His 
very exposition proves this, and he is obliged to have recourse to “ the 
understanding of ordinary men,” to support his apparent dogma. His 
“conception” is not “erroneous,” but his representation of it is, 
What have men of ordinary understanding to do with imagination ?— 
let them stick to their lasts !—But with men who have any right to have 
dealings with such things, ‘‘ the characteristic charm of the imagination 
in its purity,” is certainly not “‘indistinctness.” Its creations convey 
to such minds distinct images—delicate, varied, shifting, if you will, 
and as we hope ;—but still distinct. Nay, they may and ought, if highly 
imaginative, and received in an imaginative mind, to give rise to a long 
train of ideas, all beautiful, all exquisite ; and perhaps the first from the 
last very different ; but still connected by real though invisible links— 
unlike perhaps in accidental semblance, but still all similar in spirit— 
namely, that of the original creation from which they arose. Every 
product of the imagination we consider does more honour to the source 
whence it springs, in proportion as itis clear, defined, tangible to the 
imagination, and therefore enjoyed by it. ‘These properties also should 
be made perfect by the exquisite delicacy of distinction—which we 
believe to be exactly that which our correspondent calls indistinctness. 
If it be not, then he is wrong in fact;—for it is quite clear that no man 
of really powerful imagination ever created ari image, or a crowd of 
images, of which he could not stamp a perfect picture to his own mind, 
if words failed him to convey it to the mind of others. It is a great error 
to think that reason and imagination are other than the most real and 
naturally-assisting allies. They often exist separately to a very high 
degree—but never perfectly, Their nobler and more delicate qualities 
are not identical, but twins. 

The other point on which we slightly dissent from the Harrovian, 
is an exception which he seems to be rather inclined to exten! into 
a rule. We are not Fadladeen—we do not in the least share his 
indignation at that which is 

** Like the faint exquisite music of a dream,” 

because there are eleven instead of ten syllables in the line—yery mu- 
sically brought in, however. But this is quite different from a cofistant 
shifting from eight syllables to seven, which injures the rhythm with- 
out any corresponding advantage that we can see. We say this to 
our correspondent—because we consider the version to which we 
allude—the first, namely—to be so beautifully made, and we hope to 
gratify our readers so much by a continuation of the series, that we 
are determined they shall not consider we are calling their attention to 
the singular and beautiful character which pervades the paper, being 
blind to what appear to us, though we may be wrong, as a few ble- 
mishes of execution. 





27th.—On Saturday we went to hear Madame Malibran Garcia. 
We did not chance to be in town when she was here some years 
ago, so we had no grounds of comparison of advancement, or Jinger- 
ing recollections of what might be unchanged, We went perfectly 
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free from bias to judge of this extreme reputation of Parisian gift. 
The last person who came to England under nearly similar circum. 
stances—having been previously here with but slight success, and 
having then been the rage at Paris, was—Pasta. “‘ Is there to be a 
second >?” thought we. As the thought was crossing our mind, we heard 
the voice of one of the stock Opera men say to a friend, in speaking 
of the performance of Tuesday—‘* Oh! she beat Pasta to death '— 
positively to death!” ‘ Indeed !—well, this will be worth listening to.” 

She came on: her appearance is pleasing—quite sufficiently so for 
stage-purposes, except, and it is a sad exception for real expression, 
that the formation of her eye is round. The conclusion we drew in 
the first scene was not shaken by many things very much superior to 
it which she did afterwards. We cannot but consider her style and 
taste utterly false and bad; and they pervaded the opera throughout. 
There were one or two hits in one or two airs which were free from 
it—but no one air was so completely, or even nearly. We shall by 
and bye allude to these exceptions; we must first say what that 
style and taste are which we so unqualifiedly reprobate. They are, 
then, the system of constant, unsparing ornament,—of shake, shake, 
shake,—of roulade ever recurring, be the sentiment or the music 
what they may. We really think we do not exaggerate when we 
say, that nineteen-twentieths of the passages in Madame Malibran’s 
performance were disfigured by this disease—for it is scarcely less. 
This tricksy style of ornament has been much fostered by Rossini’s 
mode of composition. It is so utterly hostile to the real taste and 
beauty of Mozart’s music, that it does require a singer to be most 
irreclaimably given up to this cacoéthes, to be able to introduce it 
to any great extent in his operas. But Rossini has encouraged, if 
not created, the system—he has adopted it a good deal in com- 
position, and now he suffers for it; for his filagree being filagreed 
a second time, makes it absolute tinsel. 

We do not think that, with the very few exceptions we shall notice 
presently, Madame Malibran gave any bar without an additional 
trill. In the last duet with Othello this was carried to an excess so 
remarkable, that a friend of ours, who was a Parisian admirer of 
Malibsan, and had been an amateur all over the continent, turned 
round and said—* Well, I do acknowledge your objection now.” 
We answered—* Do you think she would have any success in Italy or 
Germany? Do youthink they would listen to her at Milan or Vienna ?” 
Our friend seemed struck with this. He said, “I think you have hit 
upon a true criterion, and I believe they would not.” 

We should not thus strongly object were it a moderate ornament,— 
though it always is very opento abuse—but when sentiment, meaning, 
taste, nay the very music itself are sacrificed to it,—it becomes intoler- 
able. We like to hear the real notes given tastefully, feelingly, and 
with simple power or delicacy according to the sense of the words, and 
the expression of the music. Such is our principle in judging of 
music ; we own at once we have no technical knowledge of the art. 
We know nothing of effaut flat, as Bayes calls it—but we do know 
that those who are most truly acquainted with the art have always 
admitted that principle to be just. 
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Now, Madame Malibran changed most single notes into a dozen— 
and even the best things she did were not quite free from this blemish. 
In the trio towards the close of the first act, she evinced much tender- 
ness of expression certainly—but even there the eternal trill came in 
to spoil it. The best bit she gave in the whole opera, was one stanza 
of the celebrated song to the harp, in the third. That was very beau- 
tiful certainly : but the first stanza, the earlier part of which was touch- 
ingly given, had the old fault at the close of it; while the termination 
of the whole had the great blemish, that the voice did not fade away by 
degrees, which the sentiment and the music alike demanded—but that, 
instead, it sprang up into loudness almost approaching to vehemence : 
we will give the stanza :— 

Ma stanca alfin di spargere 
Mesti sospiri e pianto, 
Mori I’ afflitta vergine, 
Ahi! di quel salce accanto! * 


The quality of Madame Malibran’s voice has been much exaggerated. 
It does not include the combination, never we believe known to have 
existed quite perfectly, of contr’ alto and soprano. It is much more of 
the former, but certainly goes far higher than is at all usual, for one 
possessed of such low tones. She reaches, we think, almost the medium 
notes of an ordinary soprano—but anything beyond that is in falsetto. 
The chief beauty of her voice seems to us to lie in the sweetness and 
richness of its middle tone—in those parts of her scale which come 
within the mezzo soprano—and she also has a remarkable and very 
pleasing ease and liquidity of transition, which struck us as her most 
agreeable characteristic. Neither does she want power of voice; but 
it did not appear to us remarkable, though sufficient. 

We need not say that, take the singing alone, we think Pasta has all 
the superiority that genius possesses over talent :—but take singing and 
acting together, and the distance is immeasurable. This conjoined 
inferiority was particularly remarkable in the finale of the first act. 
Desdemona’s supplication to’ her father was one of the finest of 
Pasta’s bursts, both vocal and dramatic. 

We really were very near exclaiming ‘“‘ No, no, send for Pasta.” 
Madame Malibran is also singularly ungraceful in both movement and 
attitude ;—she flings her arms upward and her head backward at the 
same moment, in a manner which produces one of the most awkward 
effects possible. And Pasta !— 

It may be thought unfair, that we should have cited Pasta 
against her—but we did not. Her friends all round the house were 
citing her against Pasta. We think it very probable that she is to be 
made the fashion—but we have reason to believe that this springs just 
as much from malicious motives towards Pasta, as from kindly ones 
towards Madame Malibran.—We have no prejudice ; we have spoken 
as we have felt ; and -it will be observed that we have not attributed 


* We subjoin the singularly unpoetical English version of the libretto. 


But wearied at length of pouring forth 
Her sighs and laments, 
Alas! the afflicted virgin 
Breathed her last under that willow ! 
May, 1829, 2N 
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to her any natural blemish or defect. Nay, we believe very strongly 
that, young as she is, if she would reform the vices of her style, she 
would become a really fine singer. But if she listen only to the un- 
distinguishing praises of her devotees, she will never be anything at all 
deserving that name. 

Our fair and unbiassed judgment then of this lady is, that her style 
is essentially vicious, and that she is far from graceful ;—but we cheer- 
fully admit that her voice is generally pleasing, and has some very 
eminent qualities. Her acting also is considerably above fear. But 
as for comparing her to Pasta !—they might as well compare Pompey 
to Cesar.—Pompey was a talented person such as appears every gene- 
ration—mutatis mutandis, so Malibran, so Sontag. But it takes a 
thousand years to produce a Cesar, a Siddons, or a Pasta. 

The real merit of the evening lay with Signor Donzelli in Otello. 
His performance of it musically was perfect—his voice seems to us 
to be richer and fuller than we had originally thought it. At all events 
nothing could be superior to him on Saturday. He acted also with 
great vigour and good taste. The only point we should criticise is, 
that we think he ought not to have hurried away the body of Des- 
demona so rapidly. Otello would have breathed one sigh over her, 


even then! 


We perceived, in the circle, that a very indecent fashion is increas- 
ing of ladies going about with their shoulders naked. We are ex- 
ceedingly glad of it, for it will point out at once without further trou- 
ble which the indelicate women of your acquaintance are, and it will 
enable your female relations to shun them accordingly. 





GOOD NIGHT. 


ee 


“ We met but in one giddy dance, 
Good night joined hands with greeting, 
And twenty-thousand things may chance 
Before our second meeting.” 





Good night to thee, lady !—though many 

Have joined in the dance of to-night, 
Thy form was the fairest of any, 

Where all was seducing and bright ;— 
Thy smile was the softest and dearest, 

Thy form the most sylph-like of all, 
And thy voice the most ylatvome and clearest 


That ere held a partner in thrall. 


Good night to thee, lady !—'tis over, 

The waltz—the quadrille,—and the song— 
The whispered “ farewell” of the lover, 

The heartless “adieu” of the throng ; 
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The heart that was throbbing with pleasure,— 
The eyelid that longed for repose, 

The beaux that were dreaming of treasure,— 1% 
The girls that were dreaming of beaux, 


‘Tis over—the lights are all dying, 
The coaches all driving away,— 
And many a fair one is sighing, 
And many a false one is gay; aut 
And beauty counts over her numbers bi 
Of conquests, as homeward she drives,— 
And some are gone home to their slumbers, 
And some are gone back to their wives. 


And I, while my cab in the shower 
Is waiting, the last at the door, 
Am looking all round for the flower 
That fell from your wreath, on the floor ; 
I'll keep it!—if but to remind me, 4 
Though withered and faded its hue, 4, 
Wherever next season may find me, ) 
Of England—of Almack’s—and you! 


There are tones that will haunt us, though lonely fi 
Our path be o'er mountain or sea, ui tt 

There are looks that will part from us only mii 
When memory ceases to be; 

There are hopes that our burden can lighten, 
Though toilsome and steep be the way,— 

And dreams that, like moonlight, ean brighten, 
With a light that is dearer than day. 


There are names that we cherish,—though nameless, 
For aye on the lip they may be,— 

There are hearts, that, though fettered, are tameless. 
And thoughts unexpressed—but still free ! 

And some are too grave for a rover, 
And some for a husband too light ;— 

The ball and my dream are all over, 

Good night to thee, lady !—Good night. 
April 26th, 1829, g, 
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WE have scarcely yet got over the nausea of the Catholic Question— 
and then the wind hag been for three weeks in the East. May-day is 
every year getting more and more unpoetical—and the hawthorn will 
not blossom, by-and-by, till September, at the least. The world of 
books is beginning to look up, as the dealers in Muscovadoes say. 
Polemics are giving place to poetry ;—and twin novels in three volumes 
are dropping down once more upon us, like manna in the desert. 
Our taste, however, is satiated ; and we must tarn to more piquant 
food. We have three books on the science of eating before as. 

2N2 
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The opposite quarters from which mankind have in general derived 
their viands and their cooks have so long been proverbial, that the 
apophthegm, though pithy, does not need to be repeated ; neither is 
there any use for an attempt to prove that cooking is the grand cha- 
racteristic of man,—the invariable stamp of the human race, and a 
stamp of which none of the other animals have the slightest lineament. 
Single-handed, and with such weapons as nature has furnished them, 
there are many animals capable of subduing the heroes of the human 
race; the dog is often more sagacious than his master, and the ele- 
phant than his keeper ; and if we were to run over the whole catalogue, 
down to very minute tribes, we should find, that acting upon some 
particular instinct,-or by some peculiar excellence of mechanical struc- 
ture, man would be the jackdaw, from which if each of the others 
pulled its peculiar ornament, he would have small remainder to 
boast of. Compare his skill in architecture with the ant or the 
beaver,—his spinning-jennies with those of the spider or the silk- 
worm, and what has he to boast of? Nay, in spite of all his sails and 
his steam,—in spite of his loadstone and his card, his star-gazing and 
his steering,—he is a very bungler in navigation. The salmon, after 
having ranged over hundreds of leagues, returns annually to the 
same river with unerring certainty, without any assistance of compass 
or of chart; the whale, despising all sails and all steam, but that 
which reeks from his own nostrils as he shoots along the deep, could 
civcumnavigate the globe in less time than the swiftest vessel could 
sa} round the island of Great Britain; and the bee returns to its 
hi.g without any visible beacon to guide it along its pathless course. 
Bit man has some superiority still; and that superiority centres in 
thy grand and noble science of cookery. 

(our lion is a Nimrod in hunting; but he never has been able to 
co\trive a pasty, or to eat a smoking haunch with sweet sauce. Your 
fo» js an excellent hand at purveying in sheep and poultry, but who 
evi¢ heard of his cooking a chop, or devilling a drum-stick? Your 
shirk is so fond of fish as to make Lent all the year round ; and yet, 
du-ing the whole six thousand years that he has been at practice, he 
ha: never pickled an anchovy, smoked a Finnon haddock, collared an 
eel or hinted that his crimped-cod would taste better with oyster-sauce. 
Yorr crocodile and your caymen are the very aldermen of the deep in 
the « love of turtle, and their large swallowing of it at a time; and yet 
of a'] they have caught from the creation of the world, they never 
thoi ght of making one basin of soup, or of washing it down and stilling 
its iyternal waves by that most glorious of all accompaniments, the 
checring wine-punch. 

No, they are gourmis, and in some animals you would imagine there 
are raits approaching to the genuine gouwrmandise,—as your weasel 
enjoys nothing but blood; and your raven and your vulture prefer 
thei» game when high: but in all this there is no science; and leaving 
the .jfoicer engines of ancient or of modern art out of the question, the 
whoe animal creation, man excepted, are not in possession of so much 
as a gridiron or a saucepan. They want the glorious admixture too. 
Folige or fruit, flesh, fowl, or fish, they stick to the vocation of their 
fathe s, with the same dogged and unimproving obstinacy as the Hin- 
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doo sticks to the caste and the calling of his; and we do not believe 
that the animals of the nineteenth century have improved one tittle in 
their eating, since they were either all in or underneath the ark of the 
vatriarch Noah. Man has the while done wonders; and if he has 
not absolutely created for himself a new world, he has made ten thou- 
sand combinations, the formation of the very simplest of which is 
above all the powers that nature was ever capable of exerting. 

It is true that in all ages there have been persons who have 
affected to despise this the true glory of man; but there are many 
persons and things of whom the real merit is most clearly es- 
tablished by the opposition that is made to them. Grapes were not 
thrown out of cultivation’in consequence of the slander of the fox; 
neither will turtle and champagne by the vituperations of all those lean 
and hungry persons who cry out against them—because with their 
utmost exertions they cannot reach so high. Physicians may denounce 
vood cheer from a wholesome and reasonable motive; they know very 
well that in proportion as they can persuade other people to swallow 
physic, they themselves will be enabled to swallow food. But when 
any person out of the profession pronounces the least malediction on 
the table, you may be sure that it is envy; and that the very desire of 
that man’s heart is an abundant dinner. 

Poets have sung and cynics have said (and your poet and your 
cynic are remarkable for their involuntary abstinence and their vigour 
of spoon when invited to dinner)—they have sung and said, that 
‘‘ Friendship is the sweetener of life, and the solder of society.” But 
no such thing: dining—dining to a proper breadth, and drinking 
to a proper depth after it—these are the operations that rivet man to 
man, or rather that weld the whole race, man, woman, and child, into 
one united and co-operating mass. Have March and April worked 
you with their east winds, till the blue devils have not left an ounce of 
flesh about your bones? Go and dine—dine daringly and drink 
deeply ; exit the blues ; and to you the wind is in the softest south, 
and will lap you into an Elysium of balmy repose, the renovating in- 
fluence of which would render Pharaoh’s lean kine fit for the table of 
an alderman. Are you crossed in love—a rare occurrence, as the 
modern fair are seldom cross—but it may happen? Do you see dame 
and dowry fading away like the last tints of the evening upon an idle 
cloud? Dine, we say; and that will be a healing balm for sorrow 
deeper than yours. ' Does the world go ill with you? Do pretended 
friends deceive, affairs run cross, and sworn brothers, and those whom 
you have befriended, turn round and persecute? Still dine—dine if 
you can, for whatever appears on the dinner table is a friend. Be 
your misery what it may, be your desertion ever so great: let them 
deprive you of all place and all honour; let them heap upon you every 
oblogquy—never mind, so you can secure to yourself the power of 
dining. Many maxims have been laid down for the pretended guidance 
of mankind; but high over them all there should be inscribed this one, 
“ Reserve unto yourself the power of dining ; for the man who cannot 
dine is worse than a slave.” 
_ But, if dining be the gem in the business of life, works in which it 
is treated of must be the gem of its literature. With the matter of a 
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book or any other other subject you may possibly quarrel, but respect- 
ing that of one on the scienc* of the stomach, all men are agreed, 
and the matter is so fascinating that it rises above, and conceals 
the taste and scholarship of the author—or, which is far better, it 
renders both taste and scholarship unnecessary. We suppose that 
that this is the reason why, in this country at least, works treating of 
cookery have always been remarkable for the clumsiness of their lan- 
guage, and their want of connexion with other matters which might at 
first sight appear to be partially related tothem. Itis true that in matters 
of fact some of them have been copious enough, and the more knowing 
have ever loved to begin at the beginning,—as for instance, Mrs. 
Glass, who commences her lectures on hare soup fricasee, with the 
words, “ First catch a hare,” without which operation all that follows 
would of course be of no use. That learned lady does not, indeed, 
mention how the hare is to be caught, or the game laws to be avoided 
in case you are an unqualified person; and this we rather regret. 
Nor do we confine our regret to the single subject of the hare ; for in 
all the choice dishes, with the descriptions of which the Apician Literati 
make our chops water while our hearts are sad, we desiderate the 
means of getting at the materials ; and we think that one book point- 
ing out how every body may get what they desire in the way of 
eating would be of more real service to the community than all the 
manuals on cooking that were ever written. Still anecdotical works 
on gourmandise, however unskilfully they may be cooked, or how many 
hundreds of times they may have been returned to the hash-pan, are 
pretty sure to find readers. 


Apictan Morsets 


Put us very much in mind of that saying in Shakspeare, that 
the learned man “had been at a great feast of languages, and 
stolen the scraps.” Not that we think Humelbergius Secundus 
is very guilty of language stealing, inasmuch as he says that Le 
poule d'Inde, which every body knows to be a turkey, “is in fact 
a guinea hen.” His small larceny rather consists in having stolen 
the scraps of books; so far as we are learned on the subject, there is 
not an original line in his volume, neither is there any thing in it 
which has not been better told over and overagain. Therefore we 
would strenuously recommend our readers to take their dinners, leave 
the Apician Morsels alone; and if the author cannot dine in any 
other way upon his book, we would advise him to eat a copy every 
day with Reviewer's sauce, until the whole impression be exhausted. 
Upon certain occasions we have no objection to a devilled fowl, even 
though thyt were ‘‘ Le poule d'Inde,” and “in fact a guinea hen ;” 
but we enter our protest against a devilled book, whatever may be the 
subject. j 
*Upr’s Frencu Cook,’ THE TENTH EDITION, 


Is a very different affair. This is a real work of genius, full of poetry 
and philosophy, and all the other agrémens of life. ‘*On the Rise and 
Progress of Cookery ’’—is most amnsing—infinitely more interesting 
than Montesquieu on the Rise of the Romans. What chapter in the His- 
tory of Inventions can furnish anything half so good as the following :— 
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At length, Gonthier appeared, to raise the culinary edifice, as Descartes, a 
century after him, raised that of philosophy. Both introduced doubt—the one 
in the moral, the other in the physical world. Descartes, considering our 
conscience as the point from which every philosophical inquiry ought to begin, 
regenerated the understanding, and destroyed that unintelligible empiricism, 
which was the bane of human reason. Gonthier, establishing the nervous 
clands as the sovereign judges at table, overturned the whole scatfolding of 
bromatologica? traditions, the sad inheritance of past ages. Gonthier is the 
father of cookery, as Descartes of French philosophy. If the latier has given 
rise to geniuses, like Spinosa, Mallebranche, and Locke ; the former has been 
followed by a posterity of artists, whose names and talents will never be for- 
gotten. Who has not heard of dAlégre, Souvent, Richant, and Mézelier? It 
is said that Gonthier, in less than ten years, invented seven cullises, nine ra- 
gouts, thirty-one sauces, and twenty-one soups; but who can assert that 
Descartes has discovered as many facts? In the history of Gonthier, every 
page should be read; but could we say as much for an historian or a 
novelist ? 

And then of sauces, England is a great country, but not in all 
things :— 

It is very remarkable, that in France, where there is but one religion, the 
sauces are infinitely varied, whilst in England, where the different sects are 
innumerable, there is, we may say, but one single sauce. Melted butter, in 
English cookery, plays nearly the same part as the Lord Mayor's coach at 
civie ceremonies, calomel, in modern medicine, or silver forks in 
the fashionable novels. Melted butter and anchovies, melted butter 
and capers, melted butter and parsley, melted butter and eggs, and melted 
butter for ever: this is a sample of the national cookery of this country. A 
sauce, made according to the principles of the art, excites and restores the 
appetite, flatters the palate, is pleasing to the smell, and inebria‘es all the 
senses with delight. We have often heard a noble patron, whose taste on 
the subject is indisputable, assert that sauces are to food what action is to 
oratory. We would bow to a famous sauce-maker, as we would have done 
to Lord Byron or Sir Walter Scott ; and amongst the proofs of the immate- 
riality of the soul, at the very first line, we place “ the prodigy of a perfectly 
well-made sauce.” He was in the right: perhaps the wisdom and fertility 
of nature are not displayed with more splendour in the works of the creation, 
than is the genius of the cook in the composition of a sauce. Omnis pul- 
chritudinis forma unitas est, said St. Augustine; therefore there must be 
unity in every good sauce,—there is a harmony of taste as well as of colours 
and sounds. If it were not so, why should the organ of taste be wounded 
by one composition, and so agreeably flattered by another. Thence it fol- 
lows, that more sagacity and taste are requisite than we are generally willing 
to allow. To appreciate a sauce, a delicate palate is as necessary to these 
kinds of cooks, as a refined ear to a musician. Father Castel wanted only 
nine scientific eyes to feel the harmony of his colours; and a skilful sauce- 
maker requires only an experienced palate, to taste the harmony of the fla- 


vours of his ragouts. 


Ude’s directions for suppers are the best things we have seen for a 

long time. How often has an unhappy young lady fainted at a ball, 
because there was on the supper-table plenty of confectionery archi- 
tecture, but nothing satisfactory to the palate :— 
_ My plan for a ball is to ornament the sideboard with a basket of fruit, 
meiad of insignificant pieces of pastry, which are at once expensive in 
making, and objects of ridicule to the connoisseur. Place in their stead, 
things that can be eaten, such as jelly, plates of mixed pastry, and sand- 
Wiches of a superior kind; and if the founder of the feast be great and ge- 
herous, avail yourself of his generosity, and make excellent articles. 

This is indeed sense. 
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Ude and Jarrin, the Cook and the Confectioner, ought to go toge- 
ther. Jarrin is not as philosophical as the great artist whom we have 
quoted ; but he is an admirable ally. The two books must be in every 
house where ¢he science is properly valued. , 


From cookery to grammar (a sort of philological hash) the transition 
is not difficult. 

We have just seen the new Dictionary of French Verbs by M. 
Tarver, French master at Eton. The merits of this gentleman in 
promoting and assisting the studies of the English youth in his parti- 
cular department we have already noticed. He is an industrious, 
intelligent, useful, yet unpretending labourer in the great vineyard of 
education; he is not a routinier, he analyzes what he teaches, and 
finds out new and straighter paths to information. This present work 
has several important features that distinguish it from other school- 
books. The verbs are arranged in alphabetical order; to the infini- 
tive of each, are added the termination of the participles, the various 
cases which it governs, the prepositions it is used with, and examples 
of each construction in which such a verb can be einployed and given, 
us well as the idioms and familiar phrases. The introduction tothe 
work is of itself very valuable. It consists chiefly of tables of the 
different parts of speech, such as adjectives, pronouns, irregular verbs, 
adverbs, &c., with all their accidents, in a,concise and clear form. In 
short, the work is single of its kind, and its plan might be usefully 
imitated in other languages. It is a book that no French teacher 
or pupil ought to be without. 





The weather has been so vile this Easter, that most of our fair and 
fat friends will have thought more of dining, than of walking in green 
lanes. But they are returned to town. ~Fashion, with all its train of 
gaieties, doth again bless our region with its presence; and with it 
the court, the cuckoo, and the swallow are also come, or coming. Tlie 
‘absorbing question,’ moreover, hath gone to its last account—the 
April moon, too, with her tearful sympathy for the unfortunate ascend- 
ancy-men, hath waned at length (we anticipate but a day or two).— 
The drawing-room, blessed be the Lord Chamberlain, hath wound 
up and set in motion the machine which an unusual abstraction had 
allowed to run down. The necessity of decorating the person has 
called to mind the propriety of seeking ornaments for the mind—that 
the one be as flimsy as the other alters not the fact—the modists cease 
to complain of want of customers for their elegancies ; publishers hug 
themselves in the idea that the reading spirit is reviving, and THE 
EXHIBITIONS begin to be thronged, and to breathe an air of haut-ton, 
exciting new hopes of patronage and purchasers in our lately despond- 
ing artists. We will go and see the exhibitions. 


Tue Surrotk Street GALLERY. 


Tuners is only one fault to find with the Society of British Artists, 
and that is, that they were too ambitious in their infancy, and built 
them too large a palace. Their exhibition-rooms in fact are too spacious ; 
and hence in order to cover their walls, a number of paintings are 
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admitted which are far from doing credit to the national progress 
in taste or execution; and which, a far greater evil, give a tone of 
commonness to the exhibition, and throw a disrepute on the gallery 
itself, if not on the more deserving works which are found in such 
indifferent company. This is a complaint, however, that we will not 
pursue ; the collection contains abundance of productions that are 
worthy of praise, and with these it is that we propose principally to 
concern ourselves. 
The two scene-painters, Mr. Stanfield and Mr. Roberts, bear away 
the palm. ‘The Departure of the Israelites out of Egypt,” by the 
latter, and ‘“‘ Earle Stoke Park, near Devizes, the seat of G. W. Taylor, 
Esq.” by the former, are the two lions of the exhibition. Against the 
performance of Mr. Roberts it has been objected—or rather the 
observation has been made on it—that it is too much in imitation of 
Mr. Martin. For ourselves we do not subscribe to this opinion. We 
entertain a high admiration for the talents,of Mr. Martin. Beholding 
in him at once the popular painter, the author of the magnificent 
project for the aqueduct from Denham Lock to the Metropolis, the 
inventor of the ingenious plan, mentioned in another part of our 
number, for erecting lighthouses on the shoals of our dangerous 
coast, can we refuse to regard him as the Da Vinci of his age? as 
equal to the Italian painter and hydraulist, in the same proportion in 
which our times approach in grandeur and originality to those in 
which the founder of the Milanese school flourished? Still we have 
never contemplated the works in painting of Mr. Martin, without 
feeling a drawback on our disposition to applaud. The air of sub- 
limity thrown into his architectural masses, and distances, and rude 
rocks, and dreary wilds, into his sweeping whirlwinds, his storms, and 
thunder, his lightning-bolts and conflagrations, his light and shade, we 
have everacknowledged ; but the nice minuteness of his handling in re- 
presenting his myriads of created beings, however much we may have 
Wondered at the diligence of the industrious man, we have never 
brought ourselves to admire, still less have we relished his false and 
gorgeous colouring. Now, Mr. Roberts’s painting, ‘‘ The Departure of 
the Israelites,” no less in the principal effect than in the detail of 
the execution, is wholly different from any work of Mr. Martin. It 
does not even aspire to the grandeur of conception that distinguishes 
the productions of that artist, but then its treatment is much more true 
and artist-like. Considering the ‘‘ Departure of the I sraelites”’ by itself, 
it deserves the praise of a very clever and eflective picture, 
admirably drawn and cleverly painted, although, in parts,—we allude to 
the figures in the foreground more especially,—appearing to be left 
unfinished. ‘The composition is extravagant, and partakes of charla- 
tanism. It affords no excuse for this fault that Mr. Roberts is a 
Scene-painter ; let him make such designs as these for the theatre 
Well and good—they may suit a stage in itself corrupt, and may 
there be termed magnificent; but would he take his rank in a higher 
school of art, as he is well entitled to do—survive his age—he 
must confine his inventions within the bounds. of sober propriety: 
This, in fact, is the prerogative and the token of traegenius—to soar 
boldly, but within the atmosphere of nature. . . ; 
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Mr. Stanfield’s ‘‘ Earle Stuke Park” has caused fewer mouths 
to gape with wonder, than the Egyptian scene of Mr. Roberts, but it 
has not given less satisfaction to the admirers of artist-like treatment. 
The landscape is delightful—the effects are varied and powerful, but 
true to nature: a dark thunder-cloud is passing over one part of the 
rich and expansive prospect, while other parts appear the brighter 
under the gleam of a partial sunshine. The foreground also is clever ; 
but perhaps it may be conceded, that in this important feature of the 
painting an agreeable effect has been a little too much sacrificed, to 
give an increase of force to the rest of the picture. Mr. Stantield’s 
“Coast Scene,” No. 36, is a delightful performance of smaller dimen- 
sions; rich, and harmonious, and full of effect. 

Perhaps no pictures in this exhibition, not even the works we have 
already noticed, have drawn to them more general attention, or been 
more universally and deservedly approved, than the three small Paint- 
ings by Mr. W. Pool, No. 30. ‘‘ Far from Home,” and No, 124, and 
No. 137, “Studies from a Mulatto Girl.” The expression and senti- 
ment in these heads are truly charming. 

Mr. Glover is, as usual, a bountiful contributor to this exhibition. 
His principal work, in point of size at least, is “* Daphnis and Chloe,” in 
an Italian landscape—a performance as pretty and as affected as the 
title. ‘The View in the Alps,” No. 5, although stamped with Mr. 
Glover’s manner, has a grand and beautiful effect of illumination by 
nearly horizontal sunbeams. 

Mr. Lonsdale’s Portrait of “* R. Mott, Esq.” is the best picture of 
this class in the exhibition—such a preference is not saying much, it 
is true; for the portraits in general are, as usual, vile trash. There are 
a hardness and flinty effect, even about this picture—and in the portrait 
of the ** Hon. A. C. Murray,” by the same artist, these defects are still 
more glaring—which make it doubtful whether its claim to praise does 
not mainly rest on the low degree of merit of the productions with 
which it has to compete. 

Mr. R. B. Davis makes a conspicuous figure in the present exhibi- 
tion, by his numerous and clever “Animal Pictures.” These are 
chiefly portraits of horses and jockeys, and grooms, in which it must 
be observed, that Mr. Davis has been more successful in portraying 
the horses than the riders. The former are drawn to the life. The 
principal of Mr. Davis's productions, however in variety, and merit no less 
than in size, is “* Foxhounds just found and getting together,” No. 113, 
a very spirited performance: the character of the hounds is given with 
great truth; and as they bound along, nose to the ground, they appear 
actually in motion. 

The “* Portrait of H. R. H. the Duke of Clarence,” by H. E. Dawe, is 
well known as a composition by the engraving taken from it, and is to 
be seen in the window of every print-shop. It is more distinguished for 
smoothness and high finish, than for spirited effect. It is a strong 
resemblance, and a gentlemanly portrait. 

Mr. Inskipp has two small pictures which deserve to be termed 
clever. The “ Narration,” No. 180, and the “ Portrait of a Lady,” 
No. 191, merit this commendation. Seeming, however, to affect in 
a degree the style of Mr, Newton, they make us sensible of the ab- 
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sence of the feeling and treatment which distinguish so greatly the 
yroductions of that artist: nor do we mean in artist-like effect tocom- 
pare Mr. Inskipp with his model. The “ Sybil,” No. 369, with the 
exception of a needless tincture of affectation, is a third very pretty paint- 
ing by Mr. Inskipp. Mr. Wilson has several ‘* Coast Scenes” executed 
with much spirit, and abounding in pleasing effects. Mr. Hofland’s 
“ Landscapes” have, as usual, great fidelity to nature; but also, as 
usual, they want life and brilliancy. Mr. Prentis’ “ Profligate’s return 
from the Alehouse” is a very popular, and a clever production ; 
transgressing rather in leaning towards caricature than in want of 
expression. Mr. Lee’s “ Landscape with a Stormy Sky,” No. 10}, is 
a delightful representation of natural effects. Mr. C. T. Tomkins 
is more happy in water-colours than in oil painting. His ** Don 
Juan,” No. 165, appears to be an attempt at something in the style of 
Danby, but is an unsuccessful effort. “ Whata Don Juan!” exclaim 
the ladies. Mr. Lance’s ‘* Herons” are both master-pieces in their 
way. 

The Water-colour, Miniature and Print-room of this exhibition, af- 
fords, as usual, a great treat. On entering the room, the clever and 
spirited drawing of the “ Fleur de lis,” J. C. Zeitter, No. 771, attracts 
attention, and promises well for its companions. 

The principal performers are Mr. Boys, who has several clever 
pieces in his free, rough, and clear style: Mr. Tomkins, who shines 
in brilliant and clever effects: Mr. Cooper, who is more elaborate 
in his drawing and colouring, and who has some delightful architec- 
tural scenes both of England and Italy,—of Rome more especially. 
But the greatest names which figure in this room, and certainly their 
works are not inferior to any we have mentioned, are Mr. Stanfield 
and Mr. Roberts; each of whom has a drawing after the designs of 
Captain Grindley ; the former, of Eastern Landscape and Figures ; 
the latter, of an Architectural Interior. Both are happy and effective 
performances. 

There are many other productions in this little room well worthy of 
notice, but our space will not allow us to do them justice, for we are 
warned to proceed to a Water-colour Exhibition of higher pretensions, 
and stronger claims on our attention. 


Society oF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS., 


Tus most popular, because in its way most perfect, of all our native 
Exhibitions, is not less rich than usual in works displaying great talent 
and merit. All the most popular artists are what is called strong— 
both in numbers and in excellence. If Mr. Prout be an exception on 
the occasion, it is on comparison with himself only that he can be pro- 
nounced inferior. His productions we think make less show than for- 
merly, from want of number, however, rather than from any falling off 
in merit. His principal picture, ‘On the grand Canal, Venice,” a view 
of the Rialto with Venetian barges, brilliant costumes, and awnings, 
and transparent water in the foreground, is a splendid performauce ; and 
his Milan is delightfully picturesque, His hull of a stranded vessel is 
also clever and artist-like. : 
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Mr. Copley Fielding, we think, never appeared to greater advantage, 
He has treated the different subjects undertaken by him with a variety 
of effect that does him the greatest honour, and which is the more 
creditable in an age like this, when it is almost even fatal to an artist 


‘to be praised for a particular and extraordinary effect; so sure is he 


fur the rest of his life to be content with copying himself: take Mr 

Robson and Mr. Glover for instances. As examples of the contrary, 
select from the numerous works of Mr. Fielding, in the present collec- 
tion, Nos. 11, ** Vessel in Yarmouth Roads,” 103, * Telemachus going 
in search of Ulysses,” 117, ‘The Weald over the Earl of Chichester’s 
Park,” and 193, ‘‘Shoreham Harbour, Kent.” What diversity of effects | 
these pictures present, yet how clever and excellent are they all! 
Should we be required to pronounce a preference, we should bestow it 
on Nos. 11 and 117. The last especially is admirable. The other 
works of Mr. Fielding are well worthy of those we have enumerated. 

Mr. Cox, in all his | productions, is most brilliant, effective, and de- 
lightful. Mr. Dewint, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Gastineau, Mr, Christall, 
Mr. Byrne, Mr. F. Nash,—each of them does full justice to his repu- 
tation. Among the best of Mr. Cox’s may be selected Nos. 122, 
* Fruit and Flow er-Market at Brussels ;” 138, ‘* Pastoral Landscape,” 
and 180, ‘ Shepherds.” ‘“ Calais Pier,” No. 112, is less pleasing. 
Mr. Dewint’s best are the “ Barley Field, Norfolk,” No. 95*, and 
‘“ Elijah,” No. 147. This is a very superior performance, full of 
solemnity and grandeur. The Alpine Scenery is finely composed ; 
the projecting rocky mount, crowned with ruins, is a very scene on the 
Rhine, with all its natural boldness and picturesque beauty. Mr. 
Christall, whether in groups or single figures of Scotch girls, is 
eminently successful. All his drawings are. distinguished by life, 
ease, grace, and grandeur of form. The classical heads have been, 
as usual, the objects of his especial pains. Mr. Nash’s “ View of 
the Louvre from the Institute,” both for the subject and the treatment, 
is the drawing of his which in all probability will meet, and that 
deservedly, with most commendation. 

Mr. W. Evans has several rich and clever drawings, the greater 
part of them landscape views on the river in the neighbourhood of 
Eton, for several of which he has received the high honour of His 
Majesty’s patronage. Besides these we have, among others, the 
** Stollzenfells and Marksbourg, near Coblentz ;” ‘ Peasants making 
sienal for a Ferry,” No. 15, with a natural, clever, and very fine 
effect of a skud. 

The exhibition abounds in other works, which we regret that a want 
of time and space obliges us to pass unnoticed. 


Mr. Haypon’s Exurprrion Room. 


Mr. Haypon is certainly unlike all other men. Who but he would 
have thought in these times of exposing for exhibition a picture avowedly 
unfinished? Yet this he did by his ** Eucles” which he substituted during 
a fortnight for the “ Chairing of the Members,” seeking, as he professed, 

sincerely we have no doubt, to be enlightened by the animadversions of 
writers and artists, This picture represented the Greek who hastened 
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mortally wounded from the field of Marathon to Athens, to announce 
the victory obtained over the Persians, and died on arriving at his na- 
tive city. The composition promised to be spirited; and inspired the 
wish to see it happily terminated. 

If it equal the ** Passover,” a finished picture which has since taken 
its place atzthe exhibition room, it will be well worth the five hundred 
euineas at which it is valued, to any one who shall be so fortunate as to 
throw the successful die. The Passover is certainly a fine picture, it is 
delightfully composed, and is distinguished by much grace and feeling 
—the middle group, in which the terrified and agonized mother places 
her hand to the heart of her child, to feel if life be quite extinct and all 
her hopes blasted, with her grown up daughters, one by her side and 
the other, kneeling and clasping her hands, in front, is truly delight- 
ful—full of ease and grace. We regard this as one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr. Haydon’s pencil, it is one of the most simple of his com- 
positions, but is not the less admirable on that account. 


Tam O’SHANTER AND SouTER JOHNNY. 


Tuese are admirable productions in their way—yet had we seen 
them in the Northern capital, the last thing we should have thought of 
would have been to counsel their being despatched to the metropolis 
of the empire. We trust, however, that the clever author of them will 
not be disappointed in the view with which this speculation has been 
engaged in; and now they are here, we will endeavour to transport 
ourselves to the neighbourhood of Alloway Kirk, and contemplate 
these two figures, forming there part of the monument to the bard of 
Ayr. Certainly a more appropriate group for such a purpose could 
not have been devised, than Tam O’Shanter and Souter Johnny. ‘The 
one with the cup, the other with the brimming glass in hand, the fat 
broad-visaged Souter humorously telling one of his ‘ queerest stories,’ 
enjoying the laugh of his crony—yet himself all sly simplicity, half 
affecting unconsciousness of the jest. These figures indeed are distin- 
guished by a remarkable expression of character, and by a most happy 
and easy representation of the homely garb of Tam and his bosom 
crony. It is the fashion to laud them much, as prodigies, treating 
them as the work of an uneducated and self-instructed artist. For our- 
selves, much prejudiced against prodigies in general, we see far more 
reason to praise the cleverness, than to be astounded at the wonder of 
these productions, which appear to be tolerably close representations 
of well-selected models in nature. If any part be the work of 
imagination, it is the expression, which is exactly such as a man in the 
sphere of life to which the artist belongs would be as likely to conceive 
as the most gifted. This does not diminish one tittle of the Artists’s 
merit, which consists in the appropriateness of that expression, in the 
able manner in which it is given, and in the exactness, yet perfect ease, 
with which the drapery is executed. It must not be supposed, how-- 
ever, that the figures, that of Tam more especially, are wholly free 
from rudeness. 
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Nove s are beginning to come thick upon ‘us again. We ought last 
month to have noticed “ The Collegians,”—-which is admirable in its 
way. ‘The tale is a melancholy one; but it is wrought out with great 
truth and feeling ;—and the pathos is intermingled with abundant 
humour.—-“* Lowry Looby” is the Irish fool (we mean the Shak- 
spearian fool) of the piece ;—and an admirable specimen he is of 
genuine comicality. ‘Take a scene :— 


The Mercury of the cabins, with a hazel stick for his herpe, and a pair of 
well-paved brogues for his talaria, jogged forward at a rate which obliged his 
master to trot at the summit of his speed in order to overtake him. He carried 
the skirts of his great frieze ‘ riding-coat’ under his arm, and moved—or, 
more properly, sprang forward, throwing out his loose-jointed legs forcibly 
and with such a careless freedom that it seemed as if when once he lifted 
his foot from the ground he could not tell where it would descend again. His 
hat so far back on his head that the disk of the crown was fully visible to 
his followers, while his head was so much in the rear of his shoulders, and 
moved from side to side with such a jaunty air, that it seemed at times as if the 
owner had a mind to leave it behind him altogether. In his right hand, fairly 
balanced in the centre, he held the hazel stick before alluded to, while he hal. 
hummed, half sung aloud a verse of a popular ballad :— 


** Bryan O’ Lynn had no small-clothes to wear, 
He cut up a sheepskin to make him a pair, 

With the skinny side out and the woolly side in, 
‘Tis pleasant and cool,’ says Bryan O’ Lynn.” 

“ Lowry!" shouted Kyrle Daly. 

“Going, Sir!" 

“Going? I think you are gong, and at a pretty brisk rate too;—you 
travel merrily, Lowry.” 

“* Middlen, Sir, middlen ; as the world goes. I sing for company, ever and 
always, when I go a long road by myself, an’ I find it a dale pleasanter and 
lighter on me. Equal to the lark, that the louder he sings the higher he 
mounts, its the way with me an’ I travellen, the lighter my heart, the faster 
the road slips from under me. 


** T am a bold bachelor, airy and free, 

Both cities and counties are equal to me s 

Among the fair females of every degree 
I care not how long I dq tarry.” 


“Lowry, what do you think of the day?” 

“What do I think of it, Sir? I'm thinken ‘twill rain, an’ I'm sorry for it, 
an’ the masters hay out yet. There's signs 0’ windan’ rain. The forty days 
ar'n't out yet, and there was a sighth o° rain the last Saint Sweeten.” And 
he again resumed his melody, suffering it to sink and swell in a manner 
alternately distinct and inarticulate, with a slight mixture of that species of 
enunc.ation which Italians term the voice of the head :-— 

I never will marry while youth’s at my side, 
For my heart it is light and the world is wide, 
I'll ne’er be a slave to a haughty old bride, 

To curb me and keep me uneasy.” 


p “And why should last Saint Sweeten have any thing to do with this 
ay?" 

“Oyeh, then, sure enough, sir. But they tell an ould fable about Saint 
Sweeten when he was first buried—” 
“ Why, was he buried more than once, Lowry ?” 
_ “ Ayeh, hear tothis! Well, well,—'tis maken a hand o' me your honour 
is fairly, kind father for you. He was, then, buried more than onee, if yougo 
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t) that of it. He was a great Saint liv.ng, an’ had a long berrin when he 
died, and when they had the grave dug an’ were for putten him into it, the sky 
opened, an’ it kep poweren, poweren rain for the bare life, an’ stopt so for 
forty days an’ nights—” 

“And they couldn't bury him ?” 

« An’ they couldn't bury him, till the forty days were over—-” 

“He had a long wake, Lowry.” 

“Believe it, Sir. But ever since that, they remark whatever way Saint 
Sweeten’s day is, it's the same way for forty days after. You don't b'lieve that, 
Sir, now ?” 

“Indeed, I am rather doubtful.” 

“ See that why! Why then I seen a schoolmaster westwards that had as 
much Latin and English as if he swallowed a dictionary, an’ he'd outface the 
world that it was as true as you're going the road this minute. But the quol/ity 
doesn't give in to them things at all. Heaven be with the ould times! There 
is nothing at all there, as it used to be, Master Kyrle. There isn’t the same 
weather there, nor the same peace, nor comfort, nor as much money, nor as 
strong whiskey, nor as good ptatees, nor the gentlemen isn't so pleasant in 
themselves, nor the poor people so quiet, nor the boys so divarten’, nor the 
girls so coaxen’, nor nothen’ at all is there as it used to be formerly.” 





“To the Editor of the London Magazine !’—a well-known super- 
scription—ever auguring something good.—A poetical contribution ! 
but at this eleventh hour !—The insertion is not possible-—Yet is there 
a volume on our table that can yield us an extract of half its value ? 
Not one of them we vow, and thus put our assertion to the proof :— 


BEAUTY. 


Crowds talk of beauty: yes! of the mere word! 
‘Tis all they know of it. Alas! how few 

Guess its high attributes !—or e’er have heard 
Its portrait drawn in accents glowing, true, 

As only Taste and Feeling, deeply stirred 
By that which touches them, have power to do. 


The connaisseurs (oafs!) differ: some declare 
That Cleopatra's style—the ebony 

Of the full eye and of the flowing hair 
Alone form beauty it is fit to see ; 

Others protest that they can only bear 
Tresses of gold, and skin of ivory. 


Some praise the full-turned make, the stately height, 
The Queen-like bearing : ‘ Beauty needs no less.’ 
Many would term the lady quite a fright, 
Coarse, vulgar, masculine, a giantess ! 
They will not deign to look save at a slight, 
A petite, fairy, form. ‘Thisonly? ‘Yes!’ 


And such as these say no one else can trace _ 
Beauty of form !—it moves your gall to hear it! 
Tt is not size or smallness can replace 
That which alone creates it, or comes near it! 
* And what is that ?—* What is it?—eracz! — 
That has the power to give it, and endear tt, 
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But, oh! of Nature's lovely masterpiece, 
The face of Woman, \et such tongues be dumb! 

Let such vain eyes be blinded, so they cease 
Thus to blaspheme the sweetest gifts that come 

To Earth from Heaven !—Say ‘tis the line of Greece 
With fair-haired brow, or darker charms of Rome,— 


What boots it,—so th’ eloquent eyes can speak 
A soul of beauty, whose fine powers impart 

High mind and tender feeling? Oh! ’tis weak 
The shape of features, gifted with the art 

Of breathing blessings such as these,—to seek! 

Beauty this is!—of Nature—of the Heart ! 











